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EGYPT PLUNGES ON 


HE Egyptian Government is living uncmfortably from 
hand to mouth. It deliberately createdthe impression 
that abrogation of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty would 
lead to the withdrawal of the British arrison and to 
effective Egyptian sovereignty in the Sudan. Afr two months 
of excitement neither of these goals is apprecialy nearer, and 
the various measures against Britain which hav been put into 
effect or which are under discussion can do nthing to bring 
them nearer. Breaking off diplomatic relatior, or even the 
withdrawal of an Ambassador, is a gesture of Gapproval, but 
nothing more. It may even, as the United Natias found in its 
dealings with Spain, cause more discomfort to th attackers than 
to the attacked. Any interruption of normal comiercial relations 
between the two countries is equally a doubledged weapon, 
the immediate effect of which in Egypt wouldde to swell the 
already dangerous crowd of unemployed in te main towns. 
But these practical considerations are not of sort to weigh 
much with the present Egyptian Governmen which is the 
prisoner of its own extravagances. All the samet is unfortunate 
that the British Army authorities should hae provided the 
Egyptian public with what must seem to be ct-iron proof of 
British atrociousness. There was obviously everthing to be said 
for building a new road between the water-filteng plant and the 
troops’ quarters, thus cutting out the risk of icidents in Suez. 
But was it really essential to destroy almost n entire village 
in the process ? Was not a longer détour possie ? The Army 
authorities maintain that there was no alterative. But the 
suspicion remains that, with a little ingenuity and the whole 
desert at their disposal, a happier solution iight have been 
found. Egyptian houses are flimsy, easily kncked down and 
easily rebuilt; compensation is to be paid. ll this is true ; 
but it is also true that the repercussions of the fair are political 
rather than military. It does not help to narrw the gulf. 


Compromise in Korea? 


Despite recurrent expressions of disgust and tar-despair, most 
of them coming, curiously enough, from Unite: Nations spokes- 
men, the Korean armistice negotiations havestill not broken 
down. There is, indeed, nothing in the presensituation to pre- 
clude a settlement before December 27th, win the period of 


thirty days allowed for an armistice on the present battle-line 
expires. At one point in the past week a bargain was in sight, 
under which the Americans would have been allowed to continue 
after the armistice their system of the rotation of troops, and the 
Communists’ proposal that the inspection authority should be 
made of neutrals would have been accepted. The chance to con- 
clude the deal was allowed to slip away, but there is no good 
reason why it should not be secured at a second attempt. There 
also seems to be plenty of room for mutual accommodation on 
the disputed questions of the exchange of prisoners and the check- 
ing of troop movements into and out of Korea. At the time of 
writing the Communists have refused to define exactly what they 
mean by “ ports of entry” and the United Nations representa- 
tives have not fully explained the term “a fair and equitable 
basis ” for the exchange of prisoners. Over the whole field of 
negotiation there would be little point in either side standing out 
for its own ideal solution to every detailed disagreement. In the 
present armistice negotiations neither side can rely on the lever of . 
an unmistakable military advantage. Consequently compromise is 
inevitable. The only things the United Nations negotiators must 
avoid at all costs are military concessions which put their forces 
at the mercy of the other side and political concessions which 
prejudge the final peace settlement as distinct from the armistice. 
No such sacrifices are being demanded. The way to an 
armistice is therefore still wide open. 


Malayan Programme 


The sense of confusion and exasperation which is apt to be 
produced by each new wave of terrorist action in Malaya must 
surely be dispelled by the statement which the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies made in Singapore on Tuesday. The problem 
of restoring stability and order remains, but the successive steps 
which are necessary for its solution have now been set out with 
a clarity which should put an end to that confusion of counsel 
and purpose which has too often ruled in the past. The things 
which have been wrong with the administration of Malaya— 
things which it is completely within the power of the authorities 
to put right—have long been pretty widely Known. They are 
the defects in the organisation and attitude of the police ; the 
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limitations on the power of the High Commissioner to co-ordinate 
civil and military action ; the defects of a Civil Service which has 
had to cope with a problem that civil measures alone cannot 
solve ; and imperfections in the system of protection for the re 
settlement areas. On all these Mr. Lyttelton promises action 
at once. Beyond these measures lie a series of problems which 
do not admit of a quick solution, but concerning which the 
Minister has laid down the main lines of policy. They are the 
planning of the new military campaign for the elimination of the 
terrorists, and the arrangements for making the fullest possible 
use of the Chinese in this task. It has been made clear that 
there will be no large military reinforcements, the task of the 
new Director of Operations, General Lockhart, being to overt 
haul the existing plans and secure the fullest co-operation of the 
people of Malaya. As to the Chinese, exhortation is to be 
supplemented with arms and organisation in a new Home Guard, 
in an attempt to make immediate use of this numerous and 
potentially decisive section of the people. In the long run any 
successes these new methods may achieve must be clinched by 
widespread education and the demonstration to the people of 
Malava that they have more to gain, politically and economically, 
by the democratic partnership of ‘all communities than by sub 
the Communists 


mission to 


Opposition in Tehran 


Opposition to Dr. Moussadek has grown more vocal, not so 
. tea " 


much because his oil policies have pro ed a failure as because 
of his attack civil hiberties. There is no sign that the angry 
speakers inside or outside the Mejlis would like to see national 
sal unk < hk h thev would like to see it pay some of tts 
promised dividends), but the Tehran public is always sensitive 
1 symptoms ot tvranny having had plenty ot experience of the 
eal thing. For the first time since he came into power Dr 
Moussadek has misiudged the limits of Persian credulity ; when 
th 1s are school-children it is not a convincing excuse to 


label them Marxists and agents of the Oil Company. But all 
nean that Dr. Moussadek’s downfall 


his does ecessarily 

s nea at the time Is mpe to start negotiating again to get 

the Abadan refineries back into production ; it is no more than 

a sig if the steady decline in government and public order 

which was ye expected once Dr. Moussadek had returned 
) America with empty hands Since his return only one 


practical suggestion for settling the oil dispute has been made ; 
he World Bank should act as, so to speak, custodian 
nv’s assets until some permanent arrangement 
a nd 4 This plan has obvious merits, and the very 
fact that the World Bank has never engaged in this sort of 
activity before should be a guarantee of its impartiality. But 
Dr. Moussadek’s own suspicions are limitless. He now says 
that the readmission of British technicians “even disguised as 
employees of the World Bank™ must be resisted To do 
him justice, Dr. Moussadek accepts the implications of his own 
policy, and is apparently prepared for the oil to stay under the 
f Persia rather than Jet any foreigners have a hand in 

And Persia must somehow exist without the oil- 


rocks 


A Significant Vote 


Much more significance than is immediately apparent attaches 
to the voting for the third of three vacant places on the Security 
Council at Paris. The two favoured candidates were Greece and 
Byelo-Russia, one of the constituent republics of the Soviet 
Union, and in eight successive ballots neither of the two secured 


q- 


anything like the two-thirds majority required for election ; 
indeed. they virtually tied time after time, with about thirty votes 
each. In this matter the British delegation was in a serious 


difficulty. There has from the first been a gentlemen’s under- 

standing that the Slav bloc shall always be represented by one 

non-permanent member of the Security Council. On the other 
{ 


hand, the ited States is strongly supporting Greece, and our 
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relations with that country are markedly cordial] The votin 
is, of course, secret, but it is matter of common know ledge thas 
the British delegation, and all the Commonwealth States eXce ; 
South Africa, have been supporting Byelo-Russia, even at the 
cost of some tension with the United States, on the ground that 
agreements mus! be kept The decision, which, so far as Great 
Britain is concemed, was naturally Mr. Eden's, was not an easy 
one to make, bit there can be no doubt that it was the fi ht 
one, and there ere signs that it has impressed Moscow Good 
faith pays better than broken faith 


Tshekedi Khama’s Rights 


The decision of the Minister of Commonwealth Relations to 
permit the retun of Tshekedi Khama to his home in the 
Bamangwato teritory on certain conditions does credit to Lord 
Ismay’s courag, and, as it is likely to prove, to his political 
wisdom. The conditions are reasonable, and are accepted as 
such by Tshekeli Khama himself. He is to go back in the first 
instance for a nonth or so, on the understanding that he does 
not engage in tk local politics of the Bamangwato tribe, but he 
is quite free to vork politically for the welfare of the Bechuana- 
land Protectorae as a whole, which consists of eight tribes 
including the lamangwato. Whereas. moreover. the Labour 
Government exduded Tshekedi from Bamangwato territory on 
the ground tha his presence would occasion disturbances—a 
matter over whth he could clearly have no control—the present 
Government allws him to return conditionally on keeping aloof 
from local polits, a matter over which he has complete control 
This decision ras counter to the findings of the commission of 
three which recently visited Bechuanaland, and, it would appear, 
of British officias on the spot. But there have been some grounds 
for questioning ather seriously the judgement of British officials 
on the spot. ‘hat Lord Ismay has decided is that if all goes 
well Tshekedi ill enjoy progressive, and ultimately complete, 
freedom to lo« after his extensive interests in Bamangwato 
territory. It is happy, if deplorably delayed, solution. Seretse 
Khama’s future meanwhile, remains undecided 


Will Eduction Suffer? 


It is a pity hat the Minister of Education's circular asking 
local authoritic to reduce their planned expenditure on main 
grant services 1 1952-53 by 5 per cent. could not be debated 
before the Hote of Commons rose for the Christmas recess 
It would have tlped to make clear the likely effect of the cuts 
in educational andards and to indicate what measure of truth 
lies in the protes which have already been voiced. The Minister 
points out tha estimates for 1952-53 show a “ substantial” 
increase over IS1-52. If, as seems probable, this increase is of 
the order of Ser cent., the effect of the appeal, if the local 
authoritics comyy with it, would be to keep expenditure at its 
present level. Jis difficult to see how this could involve any 
great hardship i the fields which the Minister singled out for 
special mentior—administration, capital expenditure out of 
revenue, school ‘ansport, physical education and recreation. If 
it did that in ay particular case, no doubt an exception could 
be made. Ancin one case at least—that of administrative 
expenditure, whh has more than doubled since the war —to call 
a halt really amunts to putting a stop to a growing scandal. 
But there is stilno denying the fact that the cost of materials 
and equipment ilikely to go on rising, and any cut here would 
be an undoubtechardship. Obviously, a great deal will depend 
on the good ser and ingenuity of local authorities in a 
where the econnies can best be made. There are plenty 0 
points in the alady nicely-calculated school budgets at which 
the pinch of psimony might be fatal to efficient working. 
Fortunately, ashe Permanent Secretary to the Ministry has 
hastened to pot out, parsimony is not being recommended. 
But there musibe few authorities which, if they were 0 
review, for exaiple, the post-war proliferation of specialised 
education officia, would fail to see some margin for economy. 
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BADGERING BRITAIN 


PAUL-HENRI SPAAK is a distinguished politician 
in his small country, and to some extent outside it, 
€ but nothing in his present or his past qualifies him 
to lecture, not to say hector, Great Britain as he saw fit to do 
at Strasbourg on Monday. M. Spaak has set his heart on a 
European federation including Great Britain. British statesmen, 
whether Conservative or Labour, have set their faces firmly 
against that. No one questions M. Spaak’s right to hold what 
views he thinks proper, or to express them even in utterances 
marked more by petulance than by objectivity. But neither can 
Britain’s right to shape her own policy without direction by 
M. Spaak, or by Senator Green, of Rhode Island, be questioned 
for a moment That right must, and will, be defended with 
vigour. Mr. Green is one of the American Senators who have 
visited Strasbourg this month, and in a statement in the Press 
on Tuesday he appeared to threaten that unless Britain came 
to heel and joined a European federation, as a section of Ameri- 
can opinion is demanding, American aid would be refused her 
Very well. If it is, we must shift somehow. What is essential 
is to make it crystal-clear that British policy is not for sale 
There is greater confidence in the conduct of that policy today 
than there has been for years. It is concerned not with national 
interests alone, but with far larger considerations. In no sense 
can it be called isolationist. The British is unquestionably the 
leading delegation at the United Nations Assembly now sitting, 
thanks first to Mr. Eden and then to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. It 
comes second to the United States in the hierarchy of N.A.T.O. 
(consequent on the former’s dominating economic position), and 
it is one of the only two European States declared by the bureau 
of N.A.T.0.’s Temporary Council Committee on Tuesday to 
be exerting a military effort commensurate with their capabilities. 
(Portugal, not M. Spaak’s Belgium, was the other.) 

The sooner the position is recognised by all concerned the 
better. Not a word has been said by British statesmen against 
the federation of Continental Western Europe if the nations 
within that area desire it; there may be much to say for it. 
There is nothing to be said against a European Army, formed 
by those nations which desire to form it. There is, indeed, 
much to be said for this, too. Its chief advantage is that it 
would enable Germans to share in the defence of their own 
country and the whole area without reviving a German national 
army. It is clearly that consideration which led General 
Eisenhower to urge the formation of such an army at the recent 
meeting of N.A.T.O. Foreign Ministers at Rome ; but there is 
reason to believe that he fully understands Britain’s desire to 
keep her own force within N.A.T.O. independent, as the Ameri- 
can force naturally is. The last word, moreover, has not-yet 
been said on this, nor can it be till the Pleven Plan has been 
adopted by the countries concerned and a European Army has 
actually taken shape. Britain is pledged to associate herself 
with that army when it exists, and there is no need to assume 
that thought has not been, and is not being, directed to the 
methods—perfectly definite and concrete methods—of associa- 
tion. But the future of the Pleven Plan is still undetermined. 
The evolution of a supra-national authority, with a common 
Defence Minister or Committee of Ministers, a common Defence 
Budget and a common foreign pglicy is not going to be as easy 
as some ardent theorists imagine. If the plan succeeds it will 
get ample goodwill, and no small measure of co-operation, from 
this country. But enthusiasm for the Pleven Plan in no way 
absolves the nations supporting it from carrying out their 
obligations under N.A.T.O. to an extent “commensurate with 


their responsibilities.” There are other countries in the N.A.T.O, 
area besides Great Britain and Portugal. 

[he attempt to bludgeon Great Britain into a European 
federation verges on the indecent. There this untimely and 
uncongenial controversy may be left. The international co-opera- 
tion being actually effected, at the United Nations Assembly, 
is in many ways a more profitable subject of study than new 
forms of international co-operation that are still in the air. In 
view of the deplorable past history of discussions on the dis- 
armament question it was a definite advance that the represen- 
tatives of Britain, the United States, France and Russia should 
have consented to discuss the Russian and the Western dis- 
armament plans under the chairmanship of the President of 
the Assembly, and a further definite advance that the result 
of the ten-days discussions was not, as so often in the past, 
entirely negative. The area of agreement is small and the area 
of djsagreement still large, but the four have evidently talked 
together like reasonable men, and that M. Vyshinsky should 
on Wednesday have acknowledged the existence of some agree- 
ment (as Mr. Lloyd had done the previous day) in a speech 
very different from his lamentable initial utterance in the 
Assembly is, within its measure, clear gain. There is no 
ground for any belief that the world is well set. on a path leading 
to a reduction of armaments. It plainly is not yet. On the 
two vital questions, whether a ban on atomic weapons should 
precede or synchronise with arrangements for control of the 
production of such weapons, and whether existing forces should 
be scaled down by a third (leaving Russia’s predominance pro- 
portionately as great as ever) there is no agreement at all. But 
at least the talks are to go on ; atomic weapons and conventional 
weapons are associated as fit subjects for the same enquiry ; a 
Disarmament Commission, looking to a Disarmament Con- 
ference in some distant future, is to be set up. This, at any rate, 
is not retrogression. It is progress ; inch-by-inch progress, but 
progress none the less. 

Altogether, for those who think a glimmer in the midst of 
darkness is better than no light at all, there are certain faint 
gleams here and there to content them. One has just been 
mentioned. Another is the flickering hope of an armistice in 
Korea. Another is the belief, not wholly without foundation, 
that a settlement with Persia can still be reached, whether 
through the co-operation of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction or otherwise. Another, much more concrete and 
altogether encouraging, is the growth of Anglo-German under- 
standing, both symbolised and stimulated by Dr. Adenauer’s 
visit to London last week. A German writer has dealt on a 
later page with the German aspect of that relationship. As 
to the general aspect, there is no question that both Dr. 
Adenauer’s private and semi-private declarations in London— 
and the declarations made to him—have opened the way to a 
new relationship between the two countries. He affirmed cate- 
gorically and with emphasis that Western Germany had thrown 
in her lot irrevocably with Western Europe, and he went far 
towards reducing to its right proportions in some British minds 
the so-called menace of a resurgent German nationalism. On 
the other hand, he received a firm assurance, which it was a little 
surprising that he should feel he needed, that there was not the 
smallest danger of any British Government sacrificing Germany 
to Russian demands. The German Federal Government still 
has grave problems to face, quite apart from one to which there 
can be no early solution—that of her eastern frontiers. Thera 
is the problem of unity within her existing frontiers. Any 
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immediate prospect of attaining that is dashed, as was fully 
expected, by the refusal of the Sovietised Eastern Germany to 
consider a United Nations inspection to establish the possibility, 
or the impossibility, of conducting completely free elections 
throughout Germany. And there is the problem of the nine 
million refugees, as formidable in the field of housing as in the 
field of employment. Here Germany must depend largely on 
her own efforts. But her prosperity will depend on her stability, 
and her stability very largely on her external relations. Here 
the promise in the West is uniformly good. Britain, France 
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and Germany are the outstanding nations of Western Europe 
and there is nothing to prevent relationships of genuine 
cordiality subsisting between all three and between any two of 
them. Materially, it may be, Germany and France have more 
in common ; hence the Schuman plan. Temperamentally, it May 
be, the community is between Germany and Britain. This at 
any rate is certain, that never since 1945 have the Prospects of 
peace and friendship in Western Europe rested on firmer 
foundations. If movement is still slow, at any rate there js no 
stagnation. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HEN Christopher Addison, then unknown in the 
political world, decided to run for Parliament in 
the first decade of the century he went to R. C. 


Hawkin, secretary of the Eighty Club, and offered to 
take the most difficult seat in London and stick to it till 
he won it. He took Hoxton, a sticky enough spot. How 


long he nursed it I am not sure, but he won it for the Liberals 

in 1910 and held it for ten years. In the middle of the ten he 

was Minister of Munitions in Lloyd George’s Coalition Govern- 
ment. While holding that office he had to deal with an awkward 
strike of munition-workers, and finally settled it after discussion 
with the men’s leaders on a Saturday morning. He immediately 
ang up the Prime Minister at Downing Street to tell him the 
good news. “ Splendid,” said L. G., adding that he would like 
to shake hands with the men if they were still there. They 
were, and Dr. Addison took them across to No. 10. After a 
few minutes’ conversation the men left, and L. G. said he hoped 
the Minister was going to get a good week-end’s rest. Yes, said 
the Minister, he was going right off as soon as he had got out a 
communiqué on the settlement. Oh, don’t bother about that, 
said the P.M. ; we'll see to it. With grateful thanks Addison 
departed for the country. The next morning he read the com- 
muniqué in the Sunday papers. It began: “ After a conversation 
between the Prime Minister and the men’s leaders at 10 Downing 
Street .” The Minister returned furious and demanded a 
correction ; the Prime Minister said of course it was a mistake, 
and a private notice question in the House was arranged to enable 
him to state the facts. Such is the story as I heard it at the time. 
Lord Addison confirmed it in all essentials a year or two ago. 

* * * * 

That most instructive monthly History Today includes in its 
issue published this week a very interesting account of Mr. 
Gladstone's last Cabinet in 1894, and in particular of the impas- 
sioned discussions as to the succession. It ultimately fell to 
Lord Rosebery, and what is published is the first instalment of 
an account left by the new Pume Minister himself. Apart from 
details, it contains little that is not to be found in the official 
biography of Rosebery by his son-in-law, Lord Crewe, who pretty 
clearly had access to this document, or to papers on which it is 
based. And Crewe could be supplemented by half-a-dozen major 
political biographies or autobiographies. But some of the details 
are of considerable interest in themselves—notably the account 
of the tireless background activities of Lewis Harcourt, son and 
private secretary of Sir William Harcourt, Rosebery’s rival and 
antagonist within the Party, and the bait dangled by the Harcourt 
faction before John Morley—the suggestion that he should take 
the Foreign Office, which Rosebery actually held. If he had 
accepted and thrown his influence in the desired direction, Har- 
court might conceivably have become Prime Minister instead of 
Rosebery, in spite of the opposition of most of the Cabinet. 

* . * * 

To make contact again with Tshekedi Khama is a singularly 
stimulating experience—and a much more cheerful one than 
when this cultured and intensely able man was last here con- 
tending with Mr. Gordon Walker. Tshekedi has no concern with 
British party politics, but it is clear that his shaken faith in British 
justice is largely re-established. He long ago renounced all 


claim to the chieftainship of the Bamangwato, and is perfectly 
content to look after his extensive cattle-ranching and other 
interests in Bamangwato territory as a private citizen. He is not 
debarred from engaging in the politics of Bechuanaland as a 
whole, and has ideas of gradually developing a federal relation. 
ship between the eight tribes in the Protectorate with a federal 
Legislative Council. Nothing is more important than to foster 
the educational, economic and political progress of the Protec. 
torate as a whole. To all this Tshekedi’s great ability could with 
advantage be applied. 
* * * * 

Wherever men gather for socia] purposes, whether in London 
clubs or in village inns, little circles form who (in the clubs, at 
any rate) lunch at the same table, take their coffee in some corner 
of the smoking-room and discuss the affairs of the world together, 
It makes life pleasant—till death breaks in on life. Year by year, 
or perhaps not quite as often, the inevitable gaps come. Some- 
one’s chair is vacant for a few days or weeks ; then the news 
comes that its occupant will never fill it again. This week at two 
clubs—the Reform and the Oriental—Walter Hedley is being 
sadly remembered. Well known for many years on the Northern 
Circuit, he took silk in 1928, but when cases fell off during the 
depression of the “thirties he became a Metropolitan Magistrate, 
sitting first at Clerkenwell and then at Marlborough Street. 
“ Another failed silk,” he remarked cheerfully—and character- 
istically—when he accepted the appointment. Broad-minded, 
inflexibly just and full of common sense, he was admirably quali- 
fied for magisterial work. His death follows a gradual failure of 
health dating back to a stroke some two years ago. 

+ * 7 7 

I feel some regret that the Home Secretary has reversed the 
decision of his predecessor and announced that licensed-houses 
in the new towns are not to be State-managed. Little though 
any unnecessary State activity is to be welcomed when so much 
of it is encountered at every turn, there is a good case, in my 
view, for giving the experiment of State management of public- 
houses a wider trial than it can get in Carlisle and one or two 
other areas. The original plan of extending the scheme to the 
North-East Coast area, where it could have been thoroughly tried 
out, was never carried into effect. A test in the new towns would 
have been very valuable, for, in spite of a general improvement 
in licensed premises, the case for disinterested management is 
strong. It seems a pity the chance is being missed. 

* * * * 

In reference to my note last week on learning to spell, if 
spelling can be learnt, I am told that Archbishop Temple, at a 
Speech Day at a Yorkshire school, told the boys they need not 
worry if they couldn’t spell correctly, adding “ But you must 
know how to punctuate, for if you cannot punctuate you cannot 
think.” I agree with the latter dictum as much as I disagree 
with the former. In Tudor days everybody spelt as he chose, and 
by no means the same way every time, even where his own nam¢ 
(e.g. Shakespeare’s) was concerned. But bad spelling today is, 
and ought to be, the badge of an uneducated person. The trouble 
is that so many persons who, apart from this particular deficiency, 


are perfectly well educated are appalling spellers. 
JANUS. 
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Anglo-German 


By ERNST FRIEDLAENDER Hamburg 


T may be argued in some German quarters that Dr. 
Adenauer’s visit to London did not bring any spectacular 
or even any “tangible” results. But there are diplomatic 

gecasions where nothing in the way of formal treaties, agreements 
or communiqués is to be expected. Such occasions of a more 
symbolic nature are not limited to goodwill tours of heads of 
State, crowned or uncrowned. The leaders of Parliamentary 
Governments may also go abroad as goodwill guests. 

Informed public opinion in Germany has, of course, grasped 
the symbolic character of the invitation extended by the British 
Government to Dr. Adenauer. His political talks with Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Eden were more or less incidental. The 
invitation as such and the fact that the Federal Chancellor was 
received by the King were far more significant. They marked 
the beginning of a new era of peace and partnership, and this 
in itself after twenty years, during which no German Chancellor 
has come to London, is a very tangible result. The restoration 
of normal relations after many years of abnormal relations is of 
considerable political importance. It means all the more to the 
country which was responsible for the abnormal relations. 

Political events of the last two years may have created the 
impression that there is no room left for specific Anglo-German 
relations. So far as Germany is to be freed from the Occupation 
Statute and to be restored to national sovereignty, this is a matter 
between the Federal Republic and all three occupying Powers. 
These agreements must be negotiated, and are being negotiated, 
between the Federal Government and the three High Commis- 
sioners or between Dr. Adenauer in his capacity as Foreign 
Minister and the three other Foreign Ministers, as was recently 
the case in Paris. The three Western Powers are acting jointly 
in these matters. So far as Germany is to be integrated into 
Europe, this takes the shape of a Continental European com- 
munity as it was defined in the Washington communiqué. The 
partners in both the Schuman Plan and the Pleven Plan are to 
be France, Italy, Germany and the three Benelux countries. So 
this again is a collective agreement, and moreover one in which 
the United Kingdom takes no immediate part. 

What, then, is left in the way of Anglo-German relations ? 
Are they limited to mutual trade agreements, or to the straighten- 
ing-out of specific grievances, such as, on the German side, 
Heligoland or the German soldiers in Werl prison? The 
present may look like an era of collectivism tempered by British 
isolationism. But this would be an altogether erroneous im- 
pression. Anglo-German relations are of the utmost importance, 
hardly less than Franco-German relations. All this talk about 
joint action and about integration has so far not eliminated 
national Governments, national Parliaments and national public 
opinions. It has not eliminated the fundamental difference in 
every country between informed public opinion and the man in 
the street. So-called collectivism has highly individual elements, 
sometimes highly diverging individual elements. Thus any multi- 
lateral political system will have to be based on a great number 
of bilateral understandings, although there may be no formal 
bilateral agreements. 

No separate formal agreement between Great Britain and 
Germany is on the political horizon. But what is needed is a 
thorough understanding as between nation and nation in order 
to make agreements on a wider scale at all possible. This is true 
of international agreements in which the United Kingdom is 
directly participating. It is also true of those supra-national 
authorities in which Great Britain is not participating. 

Progress in European integration has been extremely slow. 
This has been due to a considerable extent to a British attitude 
which was not clearly defined. For a long time it looked like 
British non-participation coupled with disapproval. Then it 
seemed to change from disapproval to toleration. But the step 
from toleration to a full-hearted blessing has not as yet been 
obvious. There could not be a “ not without Britain” attitude 


in Strasbourg if there were an unequivocal British statement:? 
“We want you Continentals to go ahead without us in every 
conceivable manner. We should be altogether happy if you were 
to federate without us.” So far the German Socialist delegates 
in Strasbourg have consistently voted against all plans for a 
supra-national authority on the Continent, and the “ not without 
Britain” was their almost monotonous argument. At present 
it looks like numerous non-British delegates out-Britishing the 
British, which is clearly paradoxical. Strasbourg after Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe’s speech was in utter confusion. Mr. Churchill 
has since said that the British Government was not prepared to 
merge in a European army, but would consider ways to establish 
an effective association with the resultant organisation, and, 
moreover, British troops were already on the spot. But Mr. 
Churchill did not say anything about the supra-national political 
authority on the Continent without which the European army is 
bound to fail. 

All this is very much a matter of Anglo-German relations. 
Germany is in the midst of negotiations with the three occupying 
Powers concerning the new contractual agreements which are to 
include a German contribution to Western defence. These agree- 
ments are closely linked to the Pleven Plan for a European 
defence community, for it is within this community that the 
German contribution is to be made. The Pleven Plan again, to 
become effective, requires some kind of a supra-national political 
authority, preferably a political federation on the Continent. 
This authority, however, will not come into being without some 
kind of agreement regarding its relations with the United 
Kingdom and the continuation of the Council of Europe. Will 
it be federation between the Schuman Plan States and then some- 
thing like a confederation between this federation on the one 
hand and the other members of the Council of Europe, including 
Britain, on the other hand ? It largely depends on the British 
attitude. The entire future of Germany, beginning with the con- 
tractual agreements, depends on this attitude. So far, in the 
matter of Europe, there is a certain London fog which will 
have to be dissipated. 

Dr. Adenauer, while in London, made it clear that two things 
are out of the question—German neutrality and a German 
national army. That leaves a very close Continental community 
as the only possible solution. The outstanding political problem 
from the German point of view in the immediate future is, 
Great Britain and the Continent—which includes the ques- 
tion, Great Britain and Germany. 

And there again it is mainly a matter of mutual fog, of mani- 
fold misunderstandings. This cannot be surprising after twelve 
years of Hitlerism and, to a lesser degree, after more than six 
years of occupation. The willingness to bury the past and to 
make a new beginning was very much in evidence on the occasion 
of Dr. Adenauer’s visit. But this is not only a matter between 
Governments. Democratic Governments cannot act against 
public opinion, whether informed or uninformed. They can do 
something to change uninformed public opinion into informed 
public opinion. And the leaders of informed public opinion 
can be of considerable help, if they are wholly unprejudiced and 
truly informed. This is mainly a question of Anglo-German 
contacts. The British and the German mind work in a different 
manner. The German way of thinking is highly theoretical, 
deducing solutions from general principles. The British way of 
dealing with a problem is utterly practical, trying to find a way 
out of an existing difficulty. It is not always easy to reconcile 
these two different approaches. The Germans may appear “ up 
in the clouds ” and irritatingly thorough from the British point 
of view. The Germans, on the other hand, may consider 
their British “cousins” as inconsistent, haphazard and even 
unprincipled. 

And then there is this question of “ cousins.” Germany looks 
at Britain as a very close relation, possibly the closest ever. This 
creates a case resembling unhappy love. For it is evident that 
from the British point of view the links between the English- 
speaking world are far closer than those with any Continental 
country. Germany is apt to expect too much, which in the case 
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of Britain she decidedly did after the capitulation in 1945. But 
Germany will have to learn for her own good that it is better to 
base her relations with the United Kingdom on mutual under- 
standing and on mutual interests than on “ Blood is thicker than 
water.” 

Anglo-German relations have not become unimportant through 
a system of collectivism. On the contrary. An understanding 
between Great Britain and Germany will be essential for every 
political development in Europe. Dr. Adenauer’s visit to London 
symbolised this fact. It is to be hoped that Mr. Churchill and 
Mr. Eden will soon come to Germany. And it is also to be hoped 
that Anglo-German contacts will, far more than in the past, not 
be limited to those between Governments. 


The New House at Work 


By FRANCIS BOYD 


O catch the true flavour of the new House of Commons, 

which ended the first month of its activity last week, one 

must contrast it with that of 1945. (The Parliament of 
1950 merely marked time.) In 1945 Labour exercised power for 
the first time and found it heady stuff. The Labour majority 
of two hundred was thought to promise an eternity of Socialist 
reform. Zealots boasted that the back-benches contained 
material for three Governments, all equally good. The Con- 
servative Opposition was at first bewildered by the defeat of 
1945, and rather sulky. Then began the period of Tory 
policy-building. The election of 1950 seemed to put the public’s 
approval on this work and to justify Mr. Churchill’s hope that 
“one more heave” would secure power. The result of that 
heave gave the Conservatives power without cause for ebullience, 
and put Labour in opposition without cause for despair. The 
Consetvatives have not been able to crow, and Labour has had 
no need to sulk. The new House, therefore, starts in a healthier 
mood than did that of 1945. Moreover, it is quite clear after 
the first month’s work that Mr. Churchill’s majority of seventeen 
over all other parties is a far more comfortable margin than 
Mr. Attlee’s last majority of six. The Conservatives have so far 
been quite as well disciplined as Labour was in the last Parlia- 
ment, and Government majorities that have never sunk below 
twenty-odd have lessened the tension that was set up whenever 
the House voted in the last Parliament. 

The first month’s work has been affected by temporary factors 
that may conceal the true nature of the new House. A good 
deal of business (the Japanese Treaty of Peace Bill, for example) 
has sprung from decisions taken by the late Government and has 
curbed the Opposition leaders, though not necessarily Labour 
back-benchers. Many of the new Ministers are still learning 
their jobs and the language of Government. Last week, when 
Mr. Head, the Secretary of State for War, was winding up the 
defence debate, with Mr. Churchill by his side, he referred four 
times to Mr. Attlee as “ the Prime Minister.” A third element, 
which one must take to be temporary, is a lack of definition in 
Government policy. Mr. Churchill's request for a two months’ 
recess so that his colleagues might settle down in their depart- 
ments was reasonable enough, but it is odd that the Conservatives 
had not done more preliminary work on their programme before 
they came in. Since February, 1950, at the latest they must 
have been confident of office, and the resources at their disposal 
should have enabled them in the interval to form a fairly clear 
idea of the issues involved in the de-nationalisation of steel, for 
example, on which they have long set their hearts. On the 
financial] and technical aspects of the subject they could have 
consulted a host of advisers ; of the political problems they were 
themselves the judge. 

In any Parliament the Government of the day has a great 
responsibility for setting the tone of the House of Commons. 
From the moment when his own election result was known, Mr. 
Churchill made it clear that he wished to be conciliatory, and, 
though he has left the running of the House very largely to his 


colleagues, his wish has been given effect. This is shown } 
the Prime Minister’s own speech in the defence debate, with jts 
remarkable tribute to Mr. Shinwell’s patriotism; by Mr 
Churchill's treatment of Questions (his answers on Malaya and on 
the school-age were exceptional) ; by the Government’s handlin 
of amendments to the Home Guard Bill ; and by the arrange 
ments for private Members’ time which were announced by the 
Leader of the House, Mr. Crookshank. 

Labour has shown little bitterness in Opposition, and, though 
Mr. Bevan and his supporters have not abolished the line that 
separated them from the late Government, this division has not 
so far been calamitous to Labour in opposition. It cannot be 
assumed that these attitudes will be held throughout the Parlia. 
ment. The Opposition will resist the de-nationalisation of steel 
at every stage, and is likely to be very quarrelsome about housing 
and economy proposals, particularly if these include the shorten. 
ing of the period of compulsory education. Mr. Bevan and his 
friends, too, may demand of the Parliamentary Labour Party 
some formal recognition of their virtues before schism is ended, 
But, of course, the more fiercely the Opposition leaders attack 
— Government the less they will be embarrassed by their Left 

ing. 

Mr. Churchill's colleagues have helped him to set a tone of 
conciliation in the House. A number of Ministers have done 
so by speaking’ and acting more as technicians than as Con- 
servative politicians. This is part of the secret of Mr. Eden’s 
power over the House. He appears almost as an expert witness 
from the world of diplomacy. He seems to listen to all that 
may be said on one side or another of a question, in the hope 
that he may add to his own knowledge. He exercises patience 
without patronage. Mr. Head, who has been a regular soldier, 
makes much the same appeal when presenting the affairs of the 
War Office, and Mr. Butler has shown more than a trace of the 
same quality in the Treasury. The effects have been far different 
from what the more innocent Socialists expected of the “ wicked 
Tories,” and may even have surprised some of the more innocent 
Tories. Sir David Maxwell Fyfe, the Home Secretary, and Sir 
Walter Monckton, the Minister of Labour and National Service, 
have been equally conciliatory through their judiciousness. Mr. 
Crookshank, Leader of the House and Minister of Health, and 
Mr. Macmillan, Minister of Housing and Local Government, 
have been resilient and nimble-witted. Major Gwilym Lloyd- 
George, the Minister of Food, has displayed the virtues of an 
equable bull ; Mr. Maclay, the Minister of Transport, has shown 
the manliness and modesty of an ideal head prefect. 

Opposition leaders have had to adjust themselves to the 
requirements of the Parliamentary Labour Party, which has 
elected a committee, with Mr. Attlee and Mr. Herbert Morrison 
at its head, that is answerable to a weekly meeting. Membership 
of the committee confers the right to a seat on the Opposition’s 
Front Bench, and by this means Mr. Anthony Greenwood, who 
has never been a Minister, has acquired Front Bench status and 
has spoken with new party authority. Mr. Attlee leads the 
Opposition with an air of quiet and amused detachment that 
contrasts strangely with the spurts and rushes of his predecessor. 
Mr. Gaitskell, the former Chancellor of the Exchequer, has been 
an informed critic of the organisation of Mr. Churchill's Govern- 
ment. Mr. Bevan in his one speech (on housing) showed no loss 
of debating-power or of confidence in his own opinions. The 
relative calm of Mr. Herbert Morrison is a phenomenon of the 
new House. He will be expected to start effervescing again 
before long. 

The General Election has had one curious effect on Labour 
in opposition. Only two members of Mr. Attlee’s second 
administration failed to be re-elected, and therefore the Opposi- 
tion contains ex-Ministers to speak on the affairs of almost every 
department of Government. From the party’s point of view this 
might be considered a gain—certainly the Oppositions of 1931 
and 1935 suffered from lack of speakers experienced in office— 
but individual members of the late Government who have no 
wish to be identified for ever with the departments in w 
they last served cannot easily speak on the work of other depart 
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ments without jostling a colleague. Must they then seek the 
freedom of the back-benches ? Mr. James Callaghan has done 
so, and comments freely on any subject that he thinks he can 
turn to the advantage of his party. Mr. Noel-Baker, on the other 
hand, who certainly speaks on the work of his old department, 
Fuel and Power, has been granted a dispensation to speak also 
of his abiding passion—foreign affairs. 

It is tempting to think of the advantages that might flow from 
a House which could sustain its present mood of relative tran- 
quillity. Mr. Michael Oakeshott, the new Professor of Political 
Science in the University of London, held up the ideal of politics 
as “a conversation, not an argument” in his inaugural lecture 
at the London School of Economics. The new House has not 
got quite so far yet, but it has been rather more conversational 
than the last, and if it were to remain so, the two sides might 
at last agree on a common policy towards those industries and 
services—the mines and the railways, for example—that are to 
remain nationalised whichever party is in power. 


Beria and Malenkov 
By RICHARD CHANCELLOR 


NE day last week five mea left Moscow to confer with 

Stalin at his isolated “ Kurort” among the pines of 

Sochi, on the Black Sea coast. The identity of these 
five, and the unusual publicity given to their journey, encourage 
speculation over a deeper issue which is not directly connected 
with the purpose of their mission. Molotov, the Soviet Viceroy 
in Moscow, is accompanied on the one hand by the two leading 
Soviet politico-military figures of today, Marshals Bulganin and 
Vassilievsky, and on the other by the two individuals—a 
Georgian and a Russian—who perhaps more than any others 
control the immediate destiny of the Soviet Union. They are 
Lavrenti Pavlovitch Beria, head of the two great Secret Police 
Ministries, and Georgi Maxilianovitch Malenkov, Personnel 
Secretary of the All-Russian Communist Party. The conflicting 
personalities of these men have begun to stand out like the voices 
of two obstinate part-singers from the strident unison of the 
Politburo. 

Russia’s form of Government in the mid-twentieth century 
would seem to be settling into a political pattern which is dictated 
more and more by the unchanging requirements of any Muscovite 
system of rule, and less every year by the demands imposed upon 
it by the alien and revolutionary doctrine of Marxism. It has 
been interesting to watch the re-emergence of traditional forces 
which, greatly stimulated by the war, have tended to crystallise 
into the historic trinity of Tsar, Nobility and Secret Police. The 
new Tsardom may hold possibilities of future tragedy for Russia 
through its lack of the primitive safeguard of a hereditary 
Succession. The “ build-up” being given to Vassili Stalin has 
given rise to speculation, although one should not forget Vassili’s 
elder brother, Jakob, who may or may not have died as a prisoner 
in German hands during the war. The Soviet Secret Police, now 
known as M.G.B. and M.V.D., is indistinguishable in function 
and method, except in the scale of its activities, from the Okhrana 
of Tsarist Russia. As for the Nobility, the remorseless “ liquida- 
tion of class enemies ” which extinguished it has led, it seems, 
to its replacement by a privileged Communist Party minority, 
whose developing class characteristics are steadily increasing the 
gulf between Party and people. The tendency has been accen- 
tuated by the absorption into the Party during the war of perhaps 
two million new members having no special ‘political background, 
but who showed courage and a capacity for leadership in defence 
of their native land. 

rhe Party machine provides the motive power in every aspect 
of Soviet activity, and it is clear that Malenkov, the Personnel 
Secretary, retains control over important Party appointments and 
the power which goes with patronage on such a vast scale. But 
gone is Malenkov’s commanding position of the post-war years, 
When a forward Party policy showed such promise, when at home 


victory could be attributed exclusively to the Party, and when 
Finland, Czechoslovakia, France and Italy seemed already within 
the Soviet grasp. Beria and his Secret Police were at full stretch, 
faced by the great security problems implicit in the presence of 
Russian armies in occupied Europe, and under a cloud of un- 
welcome publicity produced by the revelations of the Canadian 
spy trials. It is hardly surprising that Malenkov had things 
much his own way until, as second Soviet representative in the 
Cominform, he had to accept a share of responsibility for the 
steady succession of failures in the Party’s foreign policy” in 
Jugoslavia and elsewhere, whose climax seemed to come with 
the untimely end of “the spearhead of International Com- 
munism,” Andrei Zhdanov. At home, Party diatribes against 
local, officials have proved insufficient to overcome shortcomings 
in many aspects of State planning, more especially in agriculture. 
Abroad, disgrace and perhaps execution face two of Malenkov’s 
colleagues in the Cominform, Gomulka of Poland*and Slansky 
of Czechoslovakia. And the Party’s “little purge” of major 
war-time figures such as Zhukov, Timoshenko and Kuznetsov, 
awkward outcrops from the monolithic Party structure, has not 
seemed quite so statesmanlike in face of the gathering momentum 
of Western rearmament. It is surely no coincidence that Marshal 
Voroshilov, who signed the death warrants of so many of his 
comrades during the Red Army purge, and Mekhlis, the Jewish 
Commissar who organised the preliminaries, have now been 
relegated to obscurity. The new men are Bulganin, an astute 
politician in military uniform, and Vassilievsky, the Soviet heir 
to the mantle of the great Marshal Shaposhnikov, whose Tsarist 
antecedents so nearly cost him his head in 1937. 

At this point it is interesting to consider a slightly less pro- 
minent figure—V. N. Merkulov, who was put in charge of the 
Ministry of State Control rather more than a year ago. Merkulov 
is a former head of the M.G.B. In 1946 he was succeeded at 
M.G.B. headquarters in the frowning Lubianka building by V. S. 
Abakumov, and proceeded to spend five years as head of a little- 
publicised organisation which reputedly deals with the adminis- 
tration of Soviet property abroad. Last year he went to the head 
of the Ministry of State Control, by which the Soviet ship of 
State is steered on a course which attempts to satisfy the con- 
flicting claims of Communist Party dogma and sheer practical 
necessity. Merkulov is an old and trusted associate of Beria’s. 
Now it should be noted that “treason” rather than “ heresy ” 
has been the charge laid since 1946 against the Kremlin’s enemies 
within the Soviet orbit. And treason is as much the business of 
Beria’s Secret Police as it was of the Oprichniki of Ivan the 
Terrible. Since the relief last year of Mekhlis by Merkulov 
police action will certainly have replaced the less effectual Party 
methods over a wide field of State control, and the influence 
of Beria’s two Ministries is likely to extend steadily from the top 
down to the smallest cog in the great Party machine. Malenkov’s 
political nominees will thus become increasingly subject to 
investigation and indictment by Beria’s policemen, and while 
Merkulov and Abakumov remain at their present posts it is 
unlikely that the process will be arrested. 

It has now, in fact, become clear that a sharp conflict of wills 
is developing between the heads of the two great organisations 
which uphold the authority of the new Soviet Tsardom. This 
cleavage may already be reflected within the ranks of the 
emasculated Central Committee of the Party, where an eventual 
decision is likely to be reached, and it is perhaps for personal 
as well as for Party reasons that Malenkov and his associates 
still shrink from summoning the 19th Party Congress, whose 
first duty it will be to elect a new Central Committee. No longer 
can Malenkov rely, as Stalin ‘once did, on using the weapon 
of the Central Control Commission to redress the balance of 
support which is assuredly moving against him. By an incon- 
spicuous, though important, alteration to the Party Statutes at 
the “ Congress of Victors” in 1934, Stalin made sure that this 
weapon could never again be used by an imitator to dislodge 
him from his position of supremacy. Meanwhile, Kuznetsov is 
back at the Admiralty, Zhukov has appeared on public platforms, 
and is reported to be installed at a new Army Group Head-, 
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quarters at Ryazhsk, and a Czech member of the Cominform, 
who as late as August was contributing to its Journal, has been 
arrested and awaits trial. At this season cold winds blow from 
the Lubianka towards the offices of the high Party officials which 
look over the Red Square and across the historic Place of Execu- 
tion to the walls of the empty Kremlin. 


The Worst Ever? 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


URING my lifetime, so far as I know, the favourite has 
lost the University Rugger Match only once. That, and 
here the letters begin to pour in, was in 1947, when 

Oxford, the better side both on past performance and on the day 
itself, were beaten by two penalty goals (6 points) to nothing 
whatever (nil). 

In ‘Varsity Rugger you know at the start that the 
best team will win. Phil Macpherson’s Oxford Scottish 
lot do not suddenly lose their form. If Welsh wizards like 
Windsor Lewis, Guy Morgan, Wilfred Wooller or Cliff Jones go 
temperamental, they do so on some other day. This year every- 
one said that Oxford were the best team. They were the best 
team. So they won. 

There is another thing about the University Rugger Match. It 
is never a bad match. 1925? 1926? 1909? Well, in 1925 
Cambridge won by 33 points to 3. In 1926 Cambridge won by 
30 points to 5. Painful? Yes, to all men of good taste. Bad 
matches ? Yes, obviously. But those who remember the running 
of T. E. S. Francis or of Tom Devitt or the Welshman or 
Hamilton-Smythe will not say these were bad matches. 1909 ? 
1 was rising eighteen months at the time, but | am told that 
Oxford won by the record margin of 35 points to 3 ; that Ronnie 
Poulton scored five tries, and that all those who were sufficiently 
well educated to profit by the experience were exhilarated. The 
University Rugger Match may sometimes be uneven, but it is 
never bad. 

I have seen some terrible games in the Cup Final. If I must 
speak the truth, I begin with the Huddersfield-Preston affair in 
1938 and work up. But by the time I have reached Leicester 
City and Wolves in 1949 I have not climbed much higher. 
Indeed, when you do get a game like Manchester United and 
Blackpool in 1948, a game which twinkled with the stars, a game 
in which everyone really played football, you remember it all your 
life. But in the "Varsity Rugger Match I have never scen teams 
overcome by the great crowd or so obsessed with the will to 
win that they forgot what playing ability they had. I have seen 
poor teams— if it comes to that I saw two of them last Tuesday 
but I have not yet seen two teams so poor on the day that they 
could provide neither transient excitement nor some enduring 
and pleasurable memory. 

Tuesday really is an example of what I mean, an example of 
how even the poorest of University Matches is always like a 
Manchester, lit to glory by a sudden shaft of sunlight. Here 
were two teams without stars, excepting Oxford’s Boobbyer, 
great centre three-quarter of last year and the year before, who, 
this year, had promised little and performed hardly at all. Here 
were two teams without notable achievement. Cambridge had 
been beaten four times and Oxford five. To make matters even 
more discouraging, there was ground frost overnight, followed 
by what in December passes for warm sun, so that while the 
ground remained hard underneath and even in patches on top, 
there was a cold stickiness about the surface which made it easier 
to slip than to run ; and when the sun began to go down, which 
was before the kick-off at 2.15, the cold came back to deaden 
finger-ends. So no one in the 40,000 crowd expected great foot- 
ball. No one got it—except in the two memorably glorious 
flashes which I will describe in due course. 

The forwards were evenly matched and at least up to average. 
If Cambridge got rather more of the ball from the tight scrums, 
Oxford got rather more of it from the line-outs, except when it 
was vice versa. So far as share of the ball went, each side had 
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a fair chance to shine and to win. Neither shone, and Cambridge 
did not even win. Cambridge had two serious weaknesses. One 
was at scrum half. Until late in the second half poor Harrison 
could do nothing right. Sometimes he was altogether bottled by 
the Oxford wing forwards. At other times—and this was worsé— 
he sent his passes either rolling along the ground or behind his 
man. Tingling fingers could not gather the rolling ball. They 
knocked it on, which meant, if Cambridge were lucky, a scrum 
or, if Oxford were awake, an enemy rush with the feet. When 
Harrison’s passes went behind his man, it meant at best that 
whoever gathered the pass was tackled in possession or at worst 
that no one gathered it at all—and there was another enemy 
foot-rush. 


These forward feet-rushes are serious enough at any 
time, but they can be disastrous if your full-back happens to be 
off form ; and that brings me to the second Cambridge weakness, 
r. U. Wells came to the "Varsity Match with the honour fresh 
upon him of selection for a Final England Trial. Perhaps the 
fates thought that in consequence he was becoming insolent, 
Anyway, if he went to the right for a bouncing ball, the ball 
bounced to the left. If he got his kicks in at all, they were 
sliced and made little ground. Several times they were charged 
down. If he kept to his position, Cambridge attacks were stifled 
for want of an extra man. If he daringly joined in the attack, 
his own line was left open to the enemy. Everyone has these 
days, days when shoulders curve to the earth and muscles set 
like cement ; and when they come, your side loses. 

What of Oxford during all this? Their forwards got their 
share of the ball, and Spence, their scrum half, sent out a rocket- 
like service. But nothing much came of it because Boobbyer 
passes the ball to his wing about as freely as Seftor Perén passes 
meat to Britain. All through the match there were only two 
movements in which the ball came along the line and actually 
reached the wing. So what with bad Cambridge passing and 
Boobbyer’s no passing at all, half-time arrived with only one 
score, a try by the Oxford forward, Bullard, after Wells had 
failed to reach a wild back-pass almost on his own line 

Then, with twenty minutes of the second half gone, something 
happened which I shall always remember. Wells had gathered a 
loose ball in his own twenty-five, and decided to launch an attack 
instead of kicking for touch. He ran a few yards, but, when 
challenged, kicked weakly along the ground, although there were 
two Cambridge men outside him. The ball trickled towards 
Brewer, the Oxford left wing, but Brewer did not trickle towards 
the ball. He swooped on it, was through the Cambridge three- 
quarter line before anyone had a chance to shift his weight from 
left to right, and there was no full-back in the wide open space. 
Bullard kicked the goal. That was 8-0 and the end of the 
match. From that moment Cambridge were doomed. 


But it was not the end of the game. Six and a half minutes 
later, when the mists were closing in and the frost was beginning 
to retouch the chipped grass, an Oxford forward caught the ball 
on the Cambridge twenty-five and sent it back to Baker at fly- 
half. Baker caught it on the run and cut to the right, seemingly 
into the line-out. After perhaps four strides he swerved to the 
left, then suddenly was moving to the right again and facing 
Wells three yards from the line. At the last second, just as Wells 
flung himself, Baker flung the ball to the left and there was.a 
great, hulking Oxford forward, Wydell, to clutch it and labour 
over the line. Baker's run had all the artistry, all the effortless 
grace of a swallow diving in the evening sun—and it would have 
come to nothing if a great cow of a man had not had the inspired 
wit to get himself in a straight line, at the right second, from 
A to B. There, for ten seconds, was football as I like to see it. 
Bullard converted the try, and 13-0 was the final score. 

This was the worst "Varsity Match I have ever seen. I 
enjoyed it. The ’Varsity Match never lets you down. If the 
game happens to be poor, you are pleased to think how much 
better it was in your day; and if, as so often happens, it Is 4 
great game or has greatness in it, time and age cease to maiter. 
You keep young in the memory of it until the end of your days. 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 


Going Up Late 
By N. E. BUXTON (Worcester College, Oxford) 


UT haven't you left it rather late?” The question was 
often put to me before I arrived in Oxford, and it has 
been repeated many times since. A few weeks ago I 

could not be certain of my answer. Now there is no doubt in 

my mind at all. That there should have been some uncertainty 
was hardly surprising, for at twenty-eight, after five years in 
the Army and four in the City, one could not be completely 
confident that in going up to Oxford one was doing the right 
thing. Three years as an undergraduate! Three years of long 
scarves and learning and very young men fresh from school or 
conscription. Would it be worth while, and—in any case—could 
one go through with it? Older men had done it, of course, but 
they had, with few exceptions, done it in the years immediately 
after the war. They had come in their thousands, comfort for 
one another. They had come even with their wives and children, 
and—oflicial recognition of the strangeness of the times—without 

Latin. 

All that has changed. During the months that preceded my 
arrival I was assured by kind friends, who thought thus to sustain 
me in my resolve, that the universities were rapidly returning to 
normal; and last year, seeking admission to university and 
college, | was obliged to make Kennedy’s Primer and Caesar’s 
Gallic Wars the objects of seven months of study. At the end 
of the war some hundreds of undergraduates were over thirty. 
Now a man is getting on at twenty-three and nineteen is common. 

Yet, if undergraduates are very young, Oxford is very old, and 
in becoming aware of the world which is Oxford, I have almost 
lost sight of the other world which I so recently left. How 
quickly it has fallen away! A few weeks ago I was part of it ; 
there was no other. Now I am reminded of it.only by the daily 
arrival of The Times, and even this, which was an indispensable 
part of my London day, no longer keeps its former place in life. 
The personal column is ignored, the crossword undefiled. It no 
longer has its old significance, but comes as might a postcard 
from a distant relative, of whose existence one is thus reminded, 
but for whose activities one feels, for the moment, no 
responsibility. 

In these few weeks I have found more than I dared to hope 
for, and my fears, with a few unimportant exceptions, have been 
proved liars. When I had contemplated the living again of a 
corporate existence there had been some anxiety. I remembered 
school and Army days, and dreaded having to face once more 
the rigours of competitive living. I visualised remote and 
inadequate bathrooms and the need for early rising if one wanted 
a place at a wash-basin, hot water and a reasonable shave. I 
had, in my deep and fearful ignorance, imagined the old and 
typewritten notices pinned to the doors—* Baths may be taken 
only between the hours of ~—.” Yet I have found none of 
this. The competitions which I feared do not exist. My scout 
calls me gently at eight ; the bathroom is across the landing and 
the water is always hot. 

Indeed, corporate living as I have found it here, far from being 
the dreadful ordeal of experience and imagination, is a great 
improvement upon the sort of life which I have known during 
the past few years. Luncheon in the City was a vulgar affair 
involving books of tickets, long queues and a descent into an 
underground inferno of glass-topped tables and metal trays. One 
ate joylessly and much too quickly, and got out. But in college 
one is able once again to take one’s meals in comparative 
comfort and decency. Here there is no maze of heat and sound. 
No “daylight” lighting. No surrender of perforated coupons. 
The wooden tables are long and polished and the places are 
neatly laid. The food, surprisingly good, is served by the white- 
coated scouts, and conversation is no longer a physical effort 
made against an endless din of clattering cutlery. Better, too, 
than those improvised and solitary suppers taken in the kitchen 


“ 


of a bachelor flat are dinners in hall. Called by the lodge bell, 
we stand to our places. Chatter dies as the dons walk to the 
high table. Two blows of a wooden hammer sound upon its 
surface. The great doors are shut. A third stroke of the 
hammer falls, and Latin grace is recited quickly by one of the 
scholars. We eat and drink and talk of anything that comes to 
mind ; and all the while the portraits of great men look down 
upon us from the high walls. 

Even the discipline of undergraduate life is not, as I had 
feared, hard to undergo. Indeed, such as it is, it seems to be 
for me a source of pleasure rather than a cause for discontent, 
Long ago one had, for example, quite made up one’s mind that 
freedom to worship or not to worship was essential to adult 
existence. Compulsion, one had decided after the last church 
parade, would never again be tolerated. True to one’s principles 
one was not compelled, and, despite parental sighs, went to 
church only at Easter, Harvest Festival and Christmas. Yet now, 
when one attendance at chapel is obligatory on Sundays, I feel 
no irritation. I remember that even at school it was not an 
unpleasant ritual. I have been for a walk by the river and have 
had tea here in my room by. the fire. Again the bell sounds 
from the lodge, monotonous and insistent. I put down my book, 
put on my gown and join the other men who are hurrying under 
the old arches towards the light that comes from the chapel door. 
It is good, I find, to be summoned in this way. Good to be 
there in company with a hundred others reciting the old prayers, 
singing loudly the familiar hymns ; whilst all the while it grows 
darker outside and the windows seem to grow dusty. 

This rediscovered pleasure is not confined to the institutions 
alone but goes much deeper, is more personal. I had feared that 
as a freshman I should be imprisoned by my extra years and 
forced to choose between solitary confinement and the tortures 
of an ebullient Junior Common Room. In this, too, I was greatly 
at fault. There is no lack of pleasant company. Some of the 
dons, for instance, are only a little older than myself, and I have 
met one who served with me in Normandy. I have found them 
generous with their coffee and their conversation. 

In any case, I had no need to fear that the difference in our 
ages would isolate me from my fellows; that their youthful 
company would prove intolerable. They do not spend their time 
in climbing monuments or making apple-pie beds. Their rooms 
are not full of bottles and cigarette-smoke and shrill voices raised 
in argument as to whether the table is. There are, of course, 
little affectations—* I know all about art, but I’ve no idea what 
I like "—but for the most part their talk is diverse and entertain- 
ing, and of no less a quality than that which is to be found in 
the bars of Threadneedle Street or Cornhill, where men of more 
maturity and substance hold court at lunch-time. 

I have not found here the time for loneliness and boredom. 
After all, one has one’s work to do, and in that, above all things, 
one may find the greatest delight of all. Before coming up I had 
feared that my studies might prove too difficult. I might not, I 
thought, be able to bring to them the mental ability and powers 
of concentration which might be required. These might have 
been fatally impaired by the years which the Atmy and the 
City had eaten. I was wrong. I doubt if I shall get a First ; 
I should be surprised and grateful for a Second ; but reading is 
at least no longer an affair of tube trains and papers and an 
occasional week-end in the country. From being an infrequent 
and restricted relaxation, it has become a regular and illimitable 
virtue. It could scarcely be otherwise. There are the Bodleian 
and Rhodés House and the Radcliffe libraries, and—“ you may 
browse all day if you wish”—there are the bookshops in the 
Broad. I have become aware of books as never before. 

In becoming aware of what Oxford has to offer, I have become 
conscious, although as yet imperfectly, of what Oxford is. 
Oxford is old and wise and kindly and rich in those things for 
which, in: this fretful age, one might search longingly and in vain 
elsewhere. It is contemptuous of none but is tolerant of all 
men and of all ages. Better by far that one should have come 
to it late than never have come to it at all. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE College of Preceptors in Bloomsbury Square provides 

three annual lectures in memory of Joseph Payne, a former 

Vice-President and the first Professor of Education in this 
country. The theme of this year’s lectures bears the expansive 
title of “ Horizons in the School,” and the three lecturers selected 
are thus able to choose any special subject that they like. It is 
an excellent thing that our teachers should be ready and anxious 
to teach themselves, and that these annual lectures should pro- 
vide an occasion when school-masters and school-mistresses can 
meet each other, pause from the daily round and common task, 
and consider what, after all, education is seeking to produce. 
Fifty years ago, before the poor had become class-conscious, there 
were several subjects, such as economics and imperial affairs, of 
which they were comparatively ignorant. In regard to these sub- 
jects they were prepared to accept the opinion of those who had 
studied them all their lives. Today, owing to the distrust created 
by class propaganda, we can count on no such acquiescence. An 
uneducated or untravelled person is unlikely today. to give 
credence to the advice or information provided by somebody 
whom he assumes to belong to the capitalist class. He has been 
taught that the aim of the Conservative Party and its sponsors 
is to delude the noble worker and to tell him lies. Thus the 
assertions of those who are really informed on a difficult subject 
are met by derisive laughter ; whereas the catchwords and head- 
line stuff doled out by the party propagandists are taken to be 
incontestable truth and wisdom. This, since the days of Thersites, 
has been the familiar device of demagogues. It is easier to laugh 
than to understand, easier to fester with suspicion of others than 
to glow with confidence. The proletariat always prefer the easier 
path, especially when they are assured that it is a praiseworthy 
path leading directly to their own interests. 

* * * * 

Ages of acquiescence are always, so we are assured, followed 
by ages of denial ; for several centuries mankind will accept the 
established order and continue to live, generation by generation, 
according to the old unquestioned pattern ; then suddenly some 
ferment is introduced which sets the whole community bubbling 
and the crust is destroyed. During these periods of negation it 
is customary for those who direct the revolution to teach the 
people to deny and to distrust even the best and truest things 
that they were taught in the past; it is not only that they must 
deride the ancient formulas, it is also that they must suspect of 
the very worst motives any of those who seek even to explain 
them. Today we have on each side of the great divide examples 
of both systems. To the East, we have an area of apparent 
acquiescence, in which many millions of men and women, who 
cannot all be stupid, accept as truth statements and ideas that 
to rational beings are palpably false. To the West, we have 
many millions of men and women, most of whom are intelligent 
and sentient, who refuse to accept as truth statements and ideas 
that really can withstand the most searching examination. This 
contrast between the gullible and the incredulous is an interesting, 
and to my mind encouraging, thing to observe 
those who believe everything that they are told are condemned 
to a mental stagnation that can only end in decay ; whereas those 
who refuse to believe anything, even when told by reputable 
authorities, are doubtless being extremely silly, but are also very 
much alive. Those are the sort of people whom it is worth while 
trying to educate. But by what means are we to inculcate the 
habit of responsible thinking ? Only, I suggest, by wily tact. 

* * * * 

Let us assume that Cleon and Thersites (not that the latter had 
much time to develop his theory before he was reduced to foolish 
tears) were correct in thinking that, whereas it is very difficult 
to induce the suspicious proletariat to believe something that 
you tell them, it is not quite so difficult to get them to disbelieve 
pomething that other people tell them. On this assumption, the 


It suggests that - 


educator should concentrate on warning his pupils against false 
information or ideas rather than in stuffing them with what, poor 
fallible creature, he may himself believe to be correct information 
or ideas. The hurricane of negation that now blows as some 
atomic gale across the world might thus be harnessed to 
enlightenment, instead of whirling enlightenment into tatters even 
as a typhoon will destroy the gaudy umbrellas of Palm Beach. 
Living as we do in a country that distrusts all authority, our 
only hope as educators is to tell the little ones to distrust every 
authority other than our own. The first lecture, for instance, 
that I attended at the College of Preceptors:the other day was 
delivered by Mr. Geoffrey Gorer, under the title, “The Limitations 
of National Thinking and Feeling.” Being a social anthropo- 
logist by profession, as well as a master of comparative philology, 
Mr. Gorer does not really prefer one country to another, but 
regards them all as interesting specimens, some offering one set 
of defects and qualities and others offering another set. He told 
us that we were wrong to consider one nation nasty or another 
nice ; they were just different the one from the other ; and if we 
were to reach even the beginnings of international understanding, 
we should start by analysing those differences. His lecture sug- 
gested many entertaining pastimes: it also provided the salutary 
and welcome injunction, “ Don’t believe what you are told about 


foreigners.” 
* . * * 


Mr. Gorer considers, and I agree with him, that language is 
a most useful test of national character. The difficulty is that 
one has to know a foreign language and its literature very 
thoroughly before one can really assess the meaning of the words 
they use. Mr. Gorer pointed out that our leaders were apt to 
invent and employ slogans that to foreign peoples were either 
meaningless or possessed meanings different from those that we 
wished and expected to convey. Thus the, to us, evocative and 
precise incantation of “The Four Freedoms” is not equally 
comprehensible to those whose language has no word for 
“ Freedom ” that combines the Anglo-Saxon associations of pro- 
tection and release. The word “ compromise,” again, is one, as 
Mr. Gorer rightly pointed out, that has-different implications in 
different languages. In English the word “ compromise ” arouses 
feelings of pleasure and esteem ; we feel that in this wicked world 
common sense and decency have once again triumphed, and how 
delicious it is to belong to the Anglo-Saxon race. In French the 
word “ compromis” is in no way so delightful ; it implies some- 
thing almost like a “ deal.” In Russian the word “ kompromiss” 
is a term of abuse, implying weakness, or actual perfidy, on the 
part of those entering into any such disgraceful transaction or 
deviation. Yet if a benign Senator from Ohio were presiding 
over an International Conference, he might well propose to Mr. 
Vyshinsky that they should all reach a “ compromise,” and be 
distressed when Mr. Vyshinsky blushed. It is a good rule, there- 
fore, never, when negotiating with foreigners, to employ any word 
that is the same in both Janguages ; almost invariably it means 
something wholly different. 


* * * * 


Mr. Gorer, excellent lecturer as he is, kept on starting pheasants 
and then allowing them to fly over the woods. He suggested, 
for instance, that what we call “ conscience,” meaning thereby an 
ethical conscience, is an extremely rare quality, and one that only 
exists in societies in which parents seek to impose upon their 
children an established norm. In other communities, such as 
German communities, the sanctions of shame and pride are those 
more usually applied. Thus we are apt to under-estimate the 
immense part played in Teutonic psychology by “Ehre” of 
honour. How absurd, also, to lecture the Persians for not being 
good business-men! You might as well reproach me for being 
bad at lacrosse. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


«The Clandestine Marriage.” By George Colman and David Garrick. 
(Old Vic.) 

Tus plain, brisk and noisily actable Garrick-Colman comedy is at 
bottom a comment on arrivisme. The penniless Lovewell has 
secretly married the moneyed Fanny, whose father, a City merchant, 
wants to buy her a title in exchange for a dowry. By an intricate 
misunderstanding Lord Ogleby, a senescent rake, is led to believe 
that he is Fanny’s beloved: finally, after headlong nocturnal to-and- 
froing, love triumphs over the social profit motive. 

The odd thing about the Old Vic production is, in a word, Mr. 
Donald Wolfit; not so much his presence in it, as his position. 
Mr. Wolfit, an actor of the boldly self-made sort, whose skill in 
playing upstarts is unrivalled in our time, is cast as Lord Ogleby, 
the senior aristocrat of the whole entertainment. Well, Georges 
Dandin wanted it; so, it seems, does the Old Vic; and Mr. Wolfit 
is thus faced with a task akin to that of a craftsman who should be 
called upon to carve a Sheraton escritoire out of Sherwood oak. 

The other performances are, in the main, cast strictly to type, and 
Mr. Wolfit’s obtrudes like a pantomime dame in the chorus of a 
musical comedy. The authors envisaged Ogleby as a flimsy and 
dew-lapped ruin of a man; Wolfit is as staunch and foursquare as 
an Olympic wréstler, and what he achieves is a tremendous display 
of sheer toil, a triumph of art over nature, in which the actor tests 
all the resources of his paintbox, and coaxes his lordly voice to 
assume slippery and importunate eld by simulating the whine of 
a rusty gate-hinge. Possessing not one of the qualities, physical or 
temperamental, of the part (which have been all but patented by 
Messrs. Ernest Milton and Ernest Thesiger), he attacks it with the 
knockdown aplomb which Grimaldi, one imagines, might have 
brought to Coriolanus. Mr. Wolfit is an actor with a comedian’s 
face and a tragedian’s soul, and for this reason nearly always looks 
mysteriously miscast. He bears his present burden superbly, and 
rarely groans under it; but the result is a Dickensian pantaloon, 
not a Garrickian fop. 

The company offer probably their best all-round display of the 
season. Miss Charmian Eyre lends resilience and grace to the part 
of Fanny, and will be quite splendid when she discovers how to 
project a sharper personality. Mr. Ernest Hare cunningly softens 
her father’s formidable greed with an admixture of the late Sid 
Field's aggrieved perplexity, and in lesser parts Messrs. André 
Morell and John Phillips are particularly good. I liked best the stolid 
and rapaciously tipsy valet of Mr. Leo McKern: his drunk scene in 
the last act is far and away the funniest and completest spot of the 
evening. Mr. Hilton Edwards’ production moves as racily as if on 
roller-skates, apart from a few excursions into the kind of flunkeys- 
with-tapers-to-music business with which Nigel Playfair delighted 
so many hearts at Hammersmith a quarter of a century ago. 

KENNETH TYNAN. 


“The Day’s Mischief.” (Duke of York’s.) 
Tuts play might be subtitled “ Responsibilities.” A deft plot leads 
the curious spectator through scene after scene of increasing com- 
plexity and thickening unpleasantness, calms his fears with a few 
minutes of joyful reconciliation and the dispersal of misunder- 
Standing, only to propel him the next moment into a bleak room 
with a tragedy sprawled in the middle of it and the demons of 
conscience sharpening their claws. The widening ripples of 
responsibility touch almost every character on the stage. It is not 
a heroic tragedy, but a small, nasty and accidental tragedy on the 
human scale, and it is the genuine sense of general responsibility, 
of expanding implications, that ultimately rescues the play from 
what might otherwise be an uneasy position between tragedy and 
something not unlike Grand Guignol. In the end, I think, the 
melodrama is consumed in a small but genuine flame of tragedy 
We know how Miss Storm can handle psychological intricacies 
to theatrical advantage. Here the intricacies are of a more general 
application. The play opens with a quiet domestic scene in which 
the middle-aged Latin master of a mixed school is coaching one of 
his backward pupils, a pretty girl of seventeen. The plot is set in 
motion when the master’s neurotic wife bluntly accuses the child 
of being in love with her husband. This painful scene is followed 
by a chain of events which lead, by a path too complex to follow 
here, to the disappearance of the girl, the universal suspicion that 


By Lesley Storm. 


she has committed suicide because she was pregnant by the master, 
the ready public execration of that unhappy person whose guilt 
already seems firmly established, and the galloping nightmare of 
malice and misunderstanding which the world is always willing to 
unleash. That nightmare is banished by the reappearance of the 
girl; she had only run away to London to set her thoughts and 
emotions in order. But another nightmare is already at large, for 
the girl’s aunt, a woman morbidly twisted by an unhappy affair of 
her youth, has zealously told the master’s wife what She believes 
(and wants) to be true—that the girl’s pregnant body has been 
dragged from the river, and that the master is as good as hanged. 
The focus of the play narrows rapidly now on one who, having loved 
too much, depended too much, and excluded the world too much, 
finds the only answer she can when all her props have been kicked 
away. And even more rapidly, in the last few minutes, the focus 
expands again to embrace the guilt which all in part must share. It 
goes on expanding in the mind long after the curtain is down. 
The play has an effective tautness which survives many wordy 
passages and a few risky improbabilities. As the master’s wife 
Catherine Lacey gives a narrow, nervous, half-hysterical performance 
with the hard ring of truth in it, and Beatrix Lehmann, as the girl's 
aunt, discloses with subtle restraint a raging storm of lunacy under 
the crust of fussy eccentricity. Muriel Pavlow draws the love-struck 
adolescent with the right tender pathos, and, as her uncompli- 
cated mother, Nuna Davey fills the heart first with her hopeless 
slovenly grief and then with unbounded joy. The women have the 
best parts certainly. The girl’s father and the master are not so 
well realised by the author, and in consequence Walter Fitzgerald 
and Ian Hunter have in places a hard time of it. But this is very 
much the sort of play that will improve enormously with playing. 
IAIN HAMILTON. 


CINEMA 


“Westward the Women.” (Empire.\——“Three Telegrams.” 
(Academy.) 
THE women going west in Mr. William Wellman’s long and only 
moderately entertaining film are 140 females selected by Mr. John 
McIntire in Chicago to be the future wives of 140 men working 
on his ranch in California. The date is 1850, a year in which Red 
Indians, thunderstorms, cobras and the divorce of wheels from their 
wagons were, it seems, at their peak. In charge of the expedition is 
Mr. Robert Taylor, in great good looks but, in a réle given over to 
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yelling orders at more or less moribund blondes, not at his most 
attractive. Deserted half way through by all but two of the fifteen 
men enrolled as the party’s shepherds—they are always being shot 
at by Mr. Taylor for fraternising with the sheep, and so prefer to 
go home—he has, of course, an arduous task. Nevertheless, though 
it is his ambition to make men of the women, one feels he oversteps 
the bounds of good sense as well as good manners when he stands 
by, shouting coarse encouragement, while female forms divine pull 
wagons backwards up hills. 

The women, I am glad to say, are splendid, suffering a large 
variety of hardships unflinchingly, and proving again and again that 
there is nothing on earth a girl will not do to get married, Mr. 
Taylor's girl is a floosie who has somehow wormed her way into 
the virtuous mob, and who wields her eyes with the same zeal as 
her sisters wield their rifles. She is played by Miss Denise Darcel 
with a deal of Gallic gusto but little else. Indeed, there is small 
scope for histrionics, life on the prairie being what it is—one big 
dusty chore—and one receives no emotional message until the 
women reach their destination. Their first meeting with their future 
husbands is rather touching. It is strange that with so much going 
on in such novel conditions the film should be, for quite long 
periods, dull and flat. 

There is nothing dull or flat about Three Telegrams, which, by 
the way, is not coming to the Academy until the 22nd but which, 
owing to a plethora of films next week, I am reviewing now. It is 
France at her very best, gay as that proverbial grig, witty, human 
and carefree.. Quite simply it is the story of a telegraph boy who 
loses a telegram addressed to M. Herriot. In his desperate efforts to 
trace it the youth encounters a series of people so enchanting and 
funny in their separate ways that it is a matter of considerable ease 
to fall at their feet. M. Henry Decoin, who is both author and 
director, shows a veritable genits for rediscovering the sublimely 
ridiculous aspects of human nature, and places his well-polished 
finger pat on the salient points. The film is largely concerned with 
children, but, though the grown-ups are lightly sketched, their 
characters are clearly defined. The extraordinary repetitiveness of 
adult conversation is underlined with delightful mockery, and that 
precious gift of curiosity, so inherent in the French, magnified to 
heroic proportions. A thoroughly amusing and charming film. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


BALLET 


Ballet Workshop. (Mercury Theatre.) 


Tue Ballet Workshop's present programme is its tenth and also its 
best to date. This is not surprising, for two of the four items are 
choreographed by Walter Gore and a third by Michael Charnley. 
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The fourth, with which the programme opened, was the only poor 
work of the evening. It is a masque, Venus and the Bridegroom 
to a“ book” by Ashley Dukes, and is a subject which, by virtue 
of achievement, the French may rightly consider their own particular 
property. In anyone else’s hands the theme—a bridal night—easily 
becomes a clumsy and vulgar affair. 

Paula Hinton and Walter Gore, excellently suited to the title réles 
danced the latter's Tancredi and Clorinda. Gore is one of our 
few first-class choreographers, but in this instance he set himself 
an insurmountable problem from the start by allowing the narration 
to set the tempo of the choreography. The result was inevitable 
—too much “ filling-in,” and the whole movement so slowed down 
that dramatic and balletic effects were halved. It would be nice to 
see this work rearranged and danced free of the narration, for 
Gore's composition is by far the best and most imaginative of those 
already produced on this theme by Tasso. Gore's second ballet, 
the gay and charming Hoops, was vividly danced by members of 
the London Theatre Ballet headed by Domini Callaghan and Michel 
de Lutry. It is so decisively and compactly composed that the tiny 
stage appeared to afford adequate space to the dancers. Only the 
eighth movement seemed to drag a little. It would be an improve- 
ment if this could be shortened or even perhaps cut. 

Michael Charnley was the sole performer in his new work, Trio 
for One. It is not as interesting as his No Lips of Comfort, but 
all the same it contains some original “ pas” in the modern idiom. 
LILLIAN Browse, 


MUSIC 


To most people in this country Egon Wellesz is little more than a 
name. Those who do know his music rate him very high. Wilfrid 
Mellers, in an essay devoted to him in Studies in Contemporary 
Music, refers to him as “the one great exiled European composer 
we have amongst us,” ranking him with Schoenberg, Barték and 
Stravinsky. 

The announcement by the Oxford University Opera Club of the 
first world performance at the Town Hall, Oxford, on December Sth, 
of Incognita, a new opera by Wellesz to a libretto by Elizabeth 
Mackenzie based on a novel by Congreve, therefore excited much 
interest, and sent us all searching again through Wellesz’s recently 
published collection of Essays on Opera—in which he discusses, 
among other topics, some of his own earlier operas—to see what 
we might expect. His main thesis there (the essays all date from 
the period of composition of his own operas in Germany) was that 
opera at the end of the nineteenth century had reached a point 
where the concentration of interest in the orchestra had become 
harmful, and that the time was ripe for a new Gluck to bring about 
a radical reform of operatic conceptions. He deplored the substi- 
tution of sentimental and pathetic subjects for true tragedy, and 
maintained that only the representation of heroic events of a signifi- 
cance transcending their temporal setting, for which mastery of 
structure and creative discipline are essential, could raise opera 
again to a higher aesthetic plane. 

Clearly he has now revised some of his ideas and extended his 
sympathies. He still adhere$ to his conviction that the size of the 
operatic orchestra must be reduced to “ classical ” dimensions, and 
that the audience’s attention must be concentrated on the singers 
and the stage action, not on the orchestral accompaniment. This is 
certainly achieved in Jncognita. But there is nothing of the heroic 
about it. The libretto is a reach-me-down comic-opera plot of 
mistaken identity that leaves everything to the composer, having 
neither wit nor comedy of its own. Unfortunately Wellesz fails to 
provide these qualities either. In fact it is hard to find any character 
in the music at all. In the twenty years since his last opera he has 
totally abandoned his former “ advanced ” idiom for an eighteenth- 
century one into which nineteenth-century romantic extensions of 
classical tonality are incorporated with such mastery that there is 


no violation of the spirit of eighteenth-century harmony, and seems 
to be none even of the letter. 
Such indeed is Wellesz’s fluency in handling this language that it 


appears positively imaginative, for so assured a use of so wide a 
vocabulary is now rare. But his melody betrays him. Here no 
amount of mastery will ever compen%ate for original imagination, 
and the best-disposed listener would be hard put to find a song, 4 
tune, or even a sustained melodic period of any length. Perhaps 
there is something significant in Wellesz’s admiration for Glick, 
who, he says, “ never at any time possessed a really fertile musical 
inventiveness.” The same deficiency is what leaves us disappointedly 
respectful about Incognita, COLIN MASON. 
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If you wish to send your friends a special gift subscription to | 


the SpecraTor for Christmas, the time to decide is NOW. 
Only a few days remain. Your friends will value this gift, for 
it is one which will go on giving pleasure when Christmas is 
over—until midsummer, in fact. 

By taking advantage of our Christmas gift offer, our readers may 
nominate as many of their friends as they wish to receive the 
SPECTATOR for six months at the very low cost of 7s. 6d. 
Each 


week it will carry with it a constant reminder of your good 


per subscription. This is a gift your friends will enjoy. 
wishes. In addition, an attractively designed Greeting Card 
will be forwarded to arrive, if possible, on Christmas Day 


stating that the SPECTATOR comes as a gift from you. 
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ART 


Ir seems fitting that for its winter exhibition of Festival Year the 
Royal Academy should have gone back to the first hundred years 
of its existence, from 1769 to 1868. These were great days, and 
the main stream of British painting, flowing strong and clear, was 
canalised by the institution which was George III's most lasting 
attempt at patronage. With the exception of the first gallery (which 
is devoted to the Academy's immediate forerunner, the Society of 
Artists), of the miniatures (which were insufficiently catalogued 
to be recognised with accuracy), and of one or two other isolated 
works, the rule has been to show only examples which actually 
figured in one of the hundred pre-Burlington House exhibitions, 
This has meant that artists are represented rather by their con- 
temporary ambitions than by the things for which, in some cases. 
current fashion remembers them. (Constable for one, is here, so 
to speak, in the full-dress uniform of the state occasion rather than 
the unselfconscious dress of the country week-end.) In these cir- 
cumstances, and from the more or less chronological hanging of the 
exhibits, there emerges a very clear historical thread, illuminated 
here and there by some curious and exotic novelties. 


Who, for instance, can fail to derive a slightly perverse pleasure 
from Henry Rossi's classical bowler and batsman in marble, or 
C. R. Cockerell’s architectural fantasy The Professor's Dream: a 
synopsis of the principal architectural monuments of ancient and 
modern times? Of similar interest, too, are the Danbys : the coy, 
near-Fuseli Woman in Bed by the Rev. William Peters : Poynter's 
Israel in Egypt (a most remarkable record of taste), and the work 
of the travellers and foreign correspondents—William Hodges, John 
Webber, Ibbetson and William Westall. Equally, however, there 
are favourites and familiars—-from Gainsborough’s Queen Charlotie, 
newly cleaned and quite resplendent, to a version of Ford Madox 
Brown's Pretty Baa Lambs; trom Turner's Snowstorm to Watts’s 
Ellen Terry Choosing. 


In the earlier sections there are fine things by Wilson, and by 
Joseph Wright of Derby. Gallery II] goes mainly to Reynolds, with 
an impressive series of portraits that is only marred here and there 
by a note of false sentimentality, and to Gainsborough. Theatrical 
paintings (many from the Garrick Club) and sporting pictures 
(including the very large Hambletonian, Rubbing Down, and the 
probably superior Lincolnshire Ox, by Stubbs) fill Gallery IV, 
Lawrence and Turner, both seen to advantage, together with Con- 
stable, whose Boat Passing a Lock has been freshly cleaned, lead 
into the nineteenth century, and eventually to the Pre-Raphaelites, 
where Brett's Stonehbreaker stands out, as always, among many 
friends. The water-colours are excellent, and include Cozens pére, 
a large group of Sandbys, some magnificent Turners and Samuel 
Palmers. The drawings are notable for Dance’s portraits of con- 
temporary academicians and eighteen studies by Stubbs for the 
Anatomy of the Horse. \n a short space it is impossible to mention 
more than a few outstanding exhibits. As examples of the many 
unspectacular pleasures here, let me add Roubiliac’s bold, firm 
Joseph Wilton, Opie’s delicate School, and Eastlake’s View of the 
Coliseum, reminiscent of an early Corot M. H. MIDDLETON, 





‘The Spectator,” December 13th, 1851 


THE usurpation in France looks baser and blacker the more 
closely it is examined. it has been carried into effect with 
wanton massacre, and is supported by fraud and lies. 

The fiction, that Louis Napoleon was compelled to this 
foul course in order to defeat a plot hatched against himself 
by the National Assembly or some of its members, is not 
believed by the veriest gobemouche in Paris. . 

The suppression of evidence is systematic. Neither the 
provincial journals of France nor the English and Belgian 
Newspapers are allowed to circulate in Paris; the Parisian 
papers, with the exception of a few devoted to Louis Napoleon, 
are either suspended or gagged ; and false or garbled accounts 
vf the state of opinion in the previnces ‘and in foreign 
countries are published by the Government. No pains are 
spared to distract public attention from the crimes of the 
usurping power, by throwing open the theatres and other 
places of public resort, and by receptions at the Elysée. The 














British Minister is said to have been present at the latter 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


L wave received a number of reports of the wide distribution of fieldfares 
or “ felties " this winter, and this week I saw a small flock in the pasture 
bordering my kitchen-garden. They are usually regarded as foreboding 
severe weather, presumably because they are nomadic rather than strictly 
migratory from their nesting haunts in southern Scandinavia. But since 
they travel here from Norway, though irregularly as to times and numbers, 
every autumn and winter, there can be no prognostication of ice and 
snow following at their heels. They are conspicuous, bold, noisy, grey 
and brown birds, distinguishable from our missel-thrush by blue-grey 
rumps. boisterous chacking notes and love of company. They enliven 
the low tones of the winter fields by a certain bravura in movement and 
sociability which in the missel-thrush is expressed from the nature and 
in the pose of its stormy song. 


Birds in a Thunderstorm 


A correspondent who saw my -note about the return of the wild geese 
to the Severn Dumbles writes me of the effect of a sudden thunderstorm 
in late November upon the abundant wild bird-life between Frampton 
and the mud-flats and sand-bars of the river. The air was a babel of 
terrified cries as well over a thousand geese sprange from the saltings 
in a huddle of wings and with them a multitude of curlew, lapwing, 
dunlin, ‘redshank, mallard, widgeon and other duck. their voices at full 
pitch, their ranks stampeding in flying columns. What a superb ex 
perience! I remember years age hearing the husky roar, a kind of 
elemental plain-chant, of the guillemots on the cliffs of the Bass Rock, 
and the “ yowmerts and yowlis ” of the rest of the foulis, 

“ With shrykking, screeching, skryming, scowlis 

And miklie noyis and shoutis.” 
I remember it all in what George Herbert called a “ heart-deep” 
exhilaration. One of the pink-feet on the Dumbles showed a crimson 
slazon in flight, the tail-feathers being dyed as a mark of identification 
It would be interesting to know whether it was marked this autumn on 
the Dumbles by Peter Scott or in Iceland this summer as a nestling by 
the same hand 


The Manufacture of a Myth 


Let it not be fondly imagined that the mythopoeic faculty has been 
superannuated in the countryside by urban encroachment. Half a 
century ago there lived an old crone in the comely Chiltern village of 
Turville. She was a herbalist, and turned a dishonest penny by showing 
visitors her granddaughter whom she had put to continuous sleep from 
the age of twelve to eighteen by decoctions of herbs gathered at night 
from the chalk slopes. The spell was only broken by this rural Medea 
falling downstairs in a thunderstorm and breaking her neck, whereupon 
the girl woke up and subsequently married. All the villages in the 
neighbourhood are acquainted with this legend, and there are countless 
variations of it. I have tried in vain to get at the heart of the mystery. 
But I have just heard of a man who once lodged in the cottage where 
the girl slept on in the magical line of descent from Barbarossa and 
King Arthur 


Sic kle-Making 


In the Christmas number of The Derbyshire Countryside, Sir Osbert 
Sitwell refers to sickles being still made at Renishaw for export to Chile 
ind Peru. Before handing over my “ bygones” to Reading University, 
I had several sickles, one a woman's, thinner in the half-moon blade and 
ighter in weight than the men’s. They cut the ears from the straw (as 
seen in the Luttrell Psalter) and go back (in flint) to 2000 B.c. in England. 


In the Garden 


The surviving gander in my orchard is a portly old party whose chief 
pleasure in life is being mauled by my buli-terrier, a formidable-looking 
dog of the utmost amiability. She flings herself on the gander, jumps 
on his back, seizes him by the neck and worries him, you would think, 
to death. As soon as she seeks other distraction, the gander*rises, shakes 
his feathers and stalks off with an air of supreme complacence. 

Mr. J. L. H. Chase of the well-known Chase Nurseries at Chertsey 
has just concluded a seven-years experiment on the best methods of using 
compost. He equally divided two adjacent plots ; to the first applied a 
yearly top-dressing without digging and for the second worked the 
compost into the top-soil one spit deep. The results in the comparative 
quality, earliness and weight of the crops in each plot decidedly favour 
the dug plot in the wet year 

H. J. MASSINGHAM. 








AN ABSOLUTE CERTAINTY 


The Christian might say that the only absolute 
certainty was immortality; the pessimist, death. 
In our opinion, one absolute certainty is that few 
single women can live on an Old Age Pension of 


26/- per week. 


With few exceptions, Pension and National 
Assistance Board Officers are only too willing 
to co-operate with the G.B.I. in allowing the 
greatest benefit where it is most needed. 
Wherever possible, a member of the G.B.L. 
Staff visits these Officers to discuss ways and 


means and to resolve problems. 
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In this way, positive results can come from a negative 
certainty, and what a lot it means to many old folk 
who are neither able to understand regulations nor 
physically fit to tackle their own problems. Will you 


help us to achieve these results ? 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 93 


Report by J. M. Cohen 


A prize of £5 was offered for a translation of Joachim du Bellay’s 
sonnet: “ Heureux qui comme Ulysse. .. .” 


A large field of competitors, many of whom produced most 
pleasing lines, but few of whom kept a consistent level throughout 
the sonnet, made the judge's task extremely difficult. Having asked 
that the form of the original should be kept, I was in fact demanding 
the six-stressed line and the French rhyme-scheme with its difficult 
repetition in the second half of the octet. Most competitors, how- 
ever, compromised, and stuck either to the rhymes or to the length 
of line, but not to both. This was, I think, unavoidable. Spenser 
himself, in trans!ating from du Bellay, used the conventional English 
five-stressed line. The additional length seems to make for padding, 
since the complete content of the original fits quite easily into the 
shorter English form. I have given one of the three second prizes 
to Hilda M. Easton for the best poem in the French convention. 
She succeeds brilliantly in the octet, although she introduces a 
fresh set of rhymes into the second half, but I feel that her final 
quartet lacks the bite that would raise her into the first class. 
H. R. Douglas, another s¢cond-prize winner, whose poem has, by 
the way, already appeared in a collection of Poetry from Oxford 
1948-49, writes the English line but adheres to the French rhyme- 
scheme. His language is pleasingly fresh, but I am not sure that 
his opening does not depart too far from the French in quest of 
rhyme. C. J. Richards, to whom I have also give a second prize, 
succeeds in writing a poem that captures some of the feeling of 
du Bellay and has an accomplishment of its own as well. Even 
though his “ perilous seas” is a little too reminiscent, I find his 
opening, and his close too, deliciously smooth and unforced. I have 
reserved the first prize for a poem by P. A. T. O'Donnell, which 
often abandons the letter of the original but most’ beautifully 
captures its spirit. No other competitor coined lines as right and 
memorable as his; no one else proved capable of translating not 
only from English into French, but from an old into a contemporary 
idiom. , 

Many other competitors came near to qualifying for second prizes, 
among them Iris St. Hill Mousley, N. V., R. S. Stanier, L. E. J., 
Olive M. Wilson (who pointed out that the river to which du Bellay 
was referring was probably le Loir, a tributary of the Sarthe, and 
not la Loire, as 1 had supposed), and Walter Percival (who remarked 
that Liré is a village and not a hill, as I had rather carelessly 
supposed) P 

Among the competitors I was delighted to find people from all 
ranks of the scholastic profession, from inspectors and headmasters, 
sixth-formers and undergraduates to Rona Horner, a fourteen- 
year-old schoolgirl, who made a very pleasant version which was 
done as English prep. It was a particular delight to the judge, him- 
self an ex-member of the teaching profession, to deduct marks from 
those who were once his seniors for some line that awkwardly 
refused to scan, for an ugly enjambement or for an unforgivably 
“of vore.” while awarding points to some who may well 
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have been their pupils for a freshness of phrase, or a clever solu- 
tion of that most, most difficult line of all, the eighth. 

May I remark, for the benefit of competitors in any future com- 
petition I may be asked to set on the same lines, that parodies are 
out of order and that those writing in Scots must be careful not 
to lapse into Southern English for the sake of a rhyme, under 
penalty of conviction for making the best of both worlds, 


FIRST PRIZE 


(P. A. T. O'DONNELL) 
Happy, Ulysses, when his sails. were furled, 
And Jason of the long-contested fleece, 
To find at last the kindred circle’s peace, 
Weathered and mellowed by the ventured world, 
But, as for me, alas, when shall I see 
My hamlet’s smoke the long horizon stain? 
When shall impatient exile tread again 
His own mean acre’s rich patrimony? 
Rather the tiles of my ancestral home 
Than:all the marble palaces of Rome: 
Palatine Mountain, Tiber, what are you 
Liré beside or Loire, my native flood ? 
The tang of ocean cannot stir my blood 
As the soft air of distant, sweet Anjou. 
SECOND PRIZES 
(Hitpa M. Easton) 
Favoured indeed that man, who like Laertes’ son 
Has voyaged far and wide or won his golden ficece, 
And then returned again to live his span in peace 
Among his friends and kin, wise through experience won. 
Alas, when shall I see once more the smoke arise 
From village chimneys small ; when will the time be here 
When to my home and croft I shall at last draw near— 
That croft which seems to exceed a province in my eyes? 
The abode built by my sires, | like that lowly home 
More than the blatant show of palaces in Rome, 
More than their marble hard the thin slate pleases me, 
More than the Tiber’s flood the Dove's familiar grace, 
More than Mount Palatine the gently rolling chase, 
Soft air of Staffordshire than breezes by the sea. 


(H. R. DouGtas) 
Happy is he who long at sea has lain, 
Like Ulysses or like the Argonaut, 
And then returns, with quiet custom fraught, 
To pass with friends what time he may retain! 
When shall I see my hamlet once again 
And smoking chimneys ? In what season sought 
Shall I re-greet the orchard round my cot 
Which is to me a wide enough domain? . 
I more admire my fathers’ little home 
Than the proud-fronted palaces of Rome: 
More than hard marble fine slate pleases me, 
More my French Loire than famous Tiber’s spate, 
My Liré more than the Palatinate. 
And Angevin’s sweet airs more than the sea. 


(C. J. RicHarps) 
Blest was Ulysses, schooled by perilous ‘seas, 
Blest Jason of the fleece, in danger proved, 
Who sailed in triumph to the land they loved, 
To spend by their own hearths old age in peace! 
But |, alas! when shall I see again 
My lowly house, the smoke wreaths in the vale, 
And that sweet memory no time can stale 
My garden plot—to me a wide domain? 
Dearer to me the cot my fathers built 
Than Roman palaces of bronze and gilt; 
Fairer than marble piles my roof-slates shine ; 
Prized beyond Tiber shall my Avon be, 
The Malvern air than breezes from the sea, 
And Bredon Hill shall be my Palatine. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 96 


Set by Richard Usborne 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a notice, 
suitable for insertion in the Classified Advertisements columns of 
the Spectator, offering for sale one of the following : A vest-pocket 
exorcising kit; moustache-cup and tongs; a new joke book; an 
untraceable poison ; a bed-making machine. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than December 27th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of January 4th 
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LETTERS TO 


The Future of Cyprus 

Sirn,—Owing to absence from London I have only today read the 
article under this title appearing in your issue of November 23rd. Even 
if 1 cannot entirely agree with Mr. Franklin in his facts and opinions, I 
feel that he has written with a wish to be fair, but in many respects he is 
in error. The fact that the movement for union with Greece is “led by 
the Archbishop of Cyprus” does not necessarily imply that it is “a 
spiritual one.” If this were so, we should have to admit that in Cyprus 
religious faith burns most brightly in the hearts of Communists and 
other extreme politicians and not “ amongst the peasants.” If “ business 
and professional men ” had the courage to say in public what they do in 
private it would be to agree that the movement is contrary to the ‘true 
interests of the island. While no Greek Prime Minister could possibly 
disavow the Greek claim to Cyprus, I can imagine nothing more embar- 
rassing to such a Prime Minister than to be offered Cyprus while Greece 
is in its present condition of political, financial and economic chaos. 

I entirely disagree that Britain has neglected Cyprus “ until compara- 
tively recently.” It is obviously impossible that the road system, the 
health services, the forward state of agriculture, the irrigation system and 
the rehabilitation of the forests which now distinguish Cyprus from other 
Eastern Mediterranean countries could have been built up in a few years. 
It is the case that if we had co-operation instead of obstruction in our 
efforts for the good of Cyprus the island could enjoy still greater 
prosperity and “ more could be done.” 

That there is not “the smallest measure of self-government” lies at 
the door of the Church and the local politicians. Mr. Franklin is 
evidently not aware that there could be nothing more distasteful to a 
British Governor than to have to govern Cyprus as these two influences 
compel him to do. His article entirely omits, 1 do not wish to say 
suppresses, the fact that in 1946 the British Government gave Cyprus 
the opportunity to work out a constitution for the island which would 
lead ultimately to self-government. The Church and the Communists 
combined to bring the cffer to naught. The offer, however, has never 
been withdrawn. The Cypriots can avail themselves of it whenever 
they like. In face of this, how can Mr. Franklin say that Cypriots 
“have been given no particular encouragement from Government House 
or the Colonial Office” or apply the adjective “ grudging ” to the offer ? 
Efforts to increase the scope of local government in Cyprus have been 
made since the offer was rejected, and have been brought to naught by 
the same forces which shipwrecked the offer of a constitution. It would 
be very interesting to know what Mr. Franklin feels we should do to 
accelerate “ the rate of economic progress.” 

1 wish, in conclusion, to correct two misapprehensions which the 
remarks of Mr. Franklin—made, 1 am sure, in all good faith—might 
give rise to. In view of what I have said, it is completely misleading to 
imply that the Government is withholding “a large measure of self- 
government [which] could be given almost immediately.” I have made 
it clear that it is the Church and the Communists between them who 
deprive Cyprus of a constitution. Again, it is misleading to represent 
the island as economically backward or in any way neglected. The 
economy is essentially agricultural and the peasant is contented, knowing 
perfectly well qn which side his bread is buttered. Whatever may be 
the result of a plebiscite engineered by the Church, there is no sponta- 
neous movement in favour of Enosis.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
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The School Meals Subsidy 


Sir,—A few weeks ago | invited, in a Spectator Competition, imitation 
circulars from the Ministry of Education ~expiaining”™ the curioys 
anomaly that boarders at maintained grammar schools are expected to 
pay Is. 3d. for exactly the same meal as is supplied to day-boys for 7¢, 
1 am now told that the Ministry has, in fact, issued an explanation, which 
is “ that the regulations for the provision of milk and meals cover day- 
boys only, and form part of a national policy earning a special grant, 
Where Local Authorities provide boarding education this covers complete 
subsistence at school and is an arrangement different in kind, for which 
the special grant is not available.” 

It is clear that 1 should have asked, not for an explanation, but for a 
justification. What the public wants to know is why “the regulations 
for the provision of milk and meals cover the day-boys only.” It cannot 
be a case of a special subsidy for those in need, since boarders at main- 
tained grammar schools come generally from the same economic class 
as day-boys. The phrase, “ where Local Authorities provide boarding 
education” may sound as if they provided it free ; but this is not so, 
On the contrary, the Ministry is emphatic that the whole cost of boarding 
education must be met from boarding fees—which are paid by the 
parents. What we appear to have, therefore, is a elear case of privilege 
without any justification. Parents of boys living at home receive a sub- 
sidy ; parents of boys living with friends in the school town receive a 
subsidy ; parents of boys living at the school pay, in boarding fees, the 
whole cost and receive no subsidy. Will the Ministry tell us why ?— 
Yours, &c., A. D. C. Peverson, 

Adams’ Grammar School, Newport, Shropshire. 


“The Guardian” 


Sir,—I write as an admirer both of the Spectator and the Guardian, and 
I write with real regret to answer the paragraph in your Spectator's 
Notebook of December 7th. The Guardian can no longer answer for 
itself. 

The Guardian was in fact the only Anglican weekly paper which had 
no party ties. It was neither Anglo-Catholic nor Evangelical, but was 
concerned with Christian apologetic. Its contributors were men of some 
standing in scholarship and in letters, for the most part. Its readers were 
chiefly clergy, one imagines, during the last years of its life, and they 
were men who followed a tradition which is liberal in its widest sense : 
they were more interested in truth than in beating a party drum. And 
the disinterested pursuit of truth within the Church is surely a quality 
which needs encouragement. The other two main Church “papers are 
good papers, but they represent parties within the Church. It is surely 
right to lament that there are not enough liberal theologians left with 
the time, means or interest to keep alive a paper which has had such 
outstanding qualities. The Christian Press is unquestionably poorer for 
the loss of the Guardian. 

It is not in the Church only that the liberal outlook is dying, but in a 
world which is increasingly ruled by mass suggestion. I believe that the 
liberal Gutlook is more-alive in the Church, still, than proportionately in 
the secular world ; and the loss of the Guardian endangers the scholarly 
tradition of a Chureh—the Anglican Church—which has consistently and 
courageously stood for truth against those who let their minds be too 
easily swayed by emotion or ruled by authority. 

As for the writers who have made the Guardian all it has been—in 
a Press which for the most part prefers tit-bits of news, and cleverly 
phrased reviews to scholarship—they may find themselves unable, how- 
ever willing, to “keep the flame alight elsewhere.”——-Yours faithfully, 

The Vicarage, Winterbourne E .*ls, Salisbury. H. A. BLam. 


[Janus writes All this is no doubt true: I said much the same myself 
when the coming decease of the Guardian was first announced. In my 
comments last week I confined myself to suggesting, as I still suggest, 
that in the Guardian's rather protracted valedictions its consciousness of 
its own superiority to all other religious weeklies except two Roman 
Catholic ones was inordinately stressed. It really is better not to be 
self-righteous overmych.] 


Apples for Market 


Sir,—I have been very interested in the letter of “S.M.” and that of 
Mr. H. J. Massingham in your recent issues. No import duties, quotas, 
restrictions or voluntary marketing boards will induce the British house- 
wife to buy windfalls or even “ picked” apples if they are badly grown, 
spotty, badly graded or packed. We have all been educated over the last 
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fifty years to like and to buy the clean, well graded produce which has 
been made available at all times by foreign producers. During this period 
all the countries interested in sending fruit to us have undertaken large- 
scale replantings of good varieties on new root-stocks ; and have had the 
advantage of State research and co-operative marketing, often partly 
financed by State funds, to a degree quite unknown here. ee. 

In England we still have far too many orchards ill-kept and badly 
designed in variety, root-stocks, spraying and modern techniques to 
compete with the selected imports. I have been privileged in recent 
years to examine the large new areas devoted to apple- and pear-produc- 
tion in certain of these countries. It is a revelation to see the latest 
pruning and spraying techniques universally applied, and to realise that 
in some of these countries no one is allowed to hold land for apple- and 
pear-production unless he possesses the very necessary qualifications 
arrived at both by practical and theoretical examination for a certificate 
of proficiency. When the good fruit has been produced it is subjected 
to a rigorous inspection by independent authorities before export to us 
is allowed. Is there any wonder, then, that our out-of-date, voluntary, 
“ go-as-you-please” system results in the flooding of the market with 
home-produced rubbish? 

Nothing but equally strict and, I regret to say, compulsory regulation 
of orchardists, planting, varieties, spraying, packing and inspection prior 
to marketing will solve the present deplorable average condition of our 
home production. This is not to say that we have not now many 
enlightened producers and co-operatives sending us the best apples in 
all the world from home sources ; but the market prices in this country 
are continually depressed, not by the graded selected foreign imports, 
but by our own home-produced rubbish, whica should be processed or 
fed to pigs instead of littering up the distribution chain as at present.— 
Yours faithfully, RICHARD HINCHLIFFE. 

11 Wellington Street, Hull. 


“ The Library of Great Painters” 
Sir,—May I apologise to Mr. Ascoli of the Idehurst Press for having 
thought that the colour-photography, colour-blocks and colour-printing 
of the Library of Great Painters were American and not English. The case 
for the defence is that the three authors of the three volumes are 
American, that on the verso of the title-page it says: “ Published by 
arrangement with H. N, Abrams Inc., Publishers, U.S.A.,” and that on the 
verso of the last page the colour-plates are not mentioned at all and the 
printing is given as“ by Messrs. Jerrold Ltd. under the general super- 
vision of Messsrs. Thames and Hudson Ltd.” I hope these facts taken in 
conjunction will be accepted as an excuse for my mistake. | As literary 


| editor of the King Penguin Books I am naturally much interested in 


colour-printing in Britain, and nothing would have given me greater 
pleasure than to acknowledge that these outstanding colour-blocks and 
colour-plates are due to such English firms as Messrs. Fine Art Engravers 
and Messrs. Cowell’s of Ipswich and Jerrold’s of Norwich.—Yours, &c., 
NIKOLAUS PEVSNER. 


Guide for Travellers 

Sir,—General Hilton has, apparently, found it difficult to escape the 
attentions of secret police in Eastern Europe. I have found the following 
technique adequate in several countries. Moupt a tram, noting that 
no one mounts with you. Get off where no following vehicle is in sight. 
Repeat the process several times. Unless the secret police have cloaks 
of darkness, the method is effective-—Yours faithfully, J. B. S. HALDANE. 

University College, London, Department of Biometry, Gower Street, 
gf ot i 

Time-Span 

Sir.—My father was born in 1802 and I was born in 1867. I am now 
84: time-span 149 years. My father’s earliest memory was being taken 
on his mother’s knee and told, “ We have won a great battle and lost a 
great hero” (Trafalgar).—I remain, yours faithfully, 

16 Castellain Road, Maida Vale, W.9. (Miss) Maset A. Hopce. 


Senator Taft 
Six.—I regret that by a typing error, I made Senator Taft's proposal less 
serious than it was. He proposed a grant of $1,000,000,000, Le. a 
billion dollars (American billion).—Yours, &c., D. W. BROGAN. 
-eterhouse, Cambridge. 


Where the Pennies Go 
Sin,—Janus says: “Last week I raised the question where the 2,000 
million pennies now in circulation go.” May I refer him to the article oa 
page 766, of the Spectator, December 7th, 1951?*—Yours faithfully, 
April Cottage, St. Ives, Cornwall. Marnorie Lawrie. 
* On Spending a Penny. By Clare Fry 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Political Realities 


By D. W. Brogan. (Hamish Hamilton. 


The Price of Revolution. 
168.) 

PoiTicaL discussion (when it rises above the level of gossip or goes 
beyond the events of last week) has, for a long time, been bedevilled 
by abstractions. When it esca pes vulgar realism, it becomes the 
exploration of the necessary relations between a collection of abstract 
nouns: Democracy, Imperialism, Communism, Capitalism, National- 
ism, Freedom, Revolution, Reaction and the rest. And in shuffling 
these cumbersome pieces of mental furniture about, we first raise the 
dust and then complain that we cannot see. Half of human activity 
becomes incomprehensible to us, and the rest is misconceived. Any- 
one, therefore, who bids us desist and recalls us to concrete, if less 
imposing, realities, though he must appear to speak out of turn, may 
perhaps hope for a hearing. And when he does so with the vigour, 
the wit and the learning which Professor Brogan has at his disposal, 
the performance may be expected to attract even those who yearn 
for the merry din of the feast to which the ideologues invite us. 

The Price of Revolution is a tour de force. In the present gloom 
of political discussion a searchlight would dazzle us: Professor 
Brogan has illuminated the scene brilliantly, but with a diffused light. 
He wastes no time criticising the current abstractions ; when they 
appear insufferably inflated he punctures them in a footnote. His 
main entérprise is to throw into our dream world the precipitant of 
precise and detailed knowledge, and in this manner to transform it 
into a world of concrete activities and their probable consequences. 

The range of Professor Brogan’s information and the readiness 
of his learning are now proverbial, and here the range and readiness 
are displayed in all their brilliance. But there is something more ; 
there is coherent argument and there is imagination. Hitherto, Pro- 
fessor Brogan’s readers might be forgiven for thinking that, while 
his knowledge was catholic, his sympathetic understanding was fully 
in play only when he was writing about his native place—the Clyde- 
side. But in The Price of Revolution there is a well-informed 
imagination at work over a remarkably wide range of situation. 

Professor Brogan does not claim to illuminate the whole con- 
temporary situation. His theme is the history and significance of 
violent change (political and technological) in the modern world ; 
and this theme is explored literally from China to Peru. His thesis 
is that for about the last hundred and fifty years we have been living 
in an age of revolution, but that we have not yet adapted ourselves 
to this circumstance. We have not accustomed ourselves to count- 
ing the cost of violent change ; our political book-keeping has not 
kept pace with our political activity. And we are further handi- 
capped because our present political habits of mind were formed 
in a period of about two generations (immediately before 1914) when 
it seemed probable that the era of violent change was, for the time 
being, over—with the consequence that our present expectations 
are out of touch. with political realities. 

A variety of conclusions emerge. All government is expensive, 
what we call good government is still beyond the means of the 
greater part of the world, but violent and revolutionary political 
methods are particularly costly and remarkably uneconomical. 
Their cost is to be counted not merely in the good that they destroy 
(that is often exaggerated), but in the very elementary goods (such 
as order and decency) which they endanger, and in the displacements 
in society which they cause, displacements which can be very little 
foreseen and which go on revealing themselves for generations after 
the event. And the uneconomical character of revolutionary 
remedies is revealed in their inefficiency: every revolution promised 
more than it was able to achieve, and what survives a revolution is 
often the more odious features of the ancien régime. But the costly 
and uneconomical character of revolution (when it is considered in 
all its concrete detail and not merely in the abridged form in which 
it appears in the mind of the revolutionary) should not lead us to 
suppose that men are not on occasion prepared to pay the price: it 
should lead us to make a greater effort in the exceedingly tricky 
business of political book-keeping. 

It would be a mistake, however, to attribute to Professor Brogan 
the intention of persuading us to any precise course of action. He 
knows what he dislikes in our situation, and he can recognise what 
is hostile to-the kind of society he thinks desirable ; he does not 
hedge on these matters, but he is not disposed to cry over spilt milk. 
His main concern is that we should not be deceived about our 


situation. His hopes are not high and his expectations are not 
great. We have every prwspect of remaining for some time to come 
in an era of revolutions and their costly consequences ; “ peace, in 
the old sense, is probably out for a generation.” But, then, he knows 
also that life is nowhere, and never has been, couleur de rose, and 
that what we consider to be valuable—“ freedom,” flexibility of 
government and so on—are known and desired by only a small 
minority of the world’s population. And having a firm grasp on 
these simple truths, he is able to avoid the contemporary habit of 
exaggerating our situation into a kind of cosmic tragedy—a 
Predicament. For Professor Brogan it is simply a situation, perhaps 
a dilemma, more properly a “ pass,” to be observed and understood 
in its all too human and historical proportions. 

In short, The Price of Revolution is to be welcomed and applauded 
as a piece of political thinking which manages to avoid the two 
opposed vices of most current political thinking—starry-eyed 
abstraction and vulgar realism. Politics are presented to us here 
neither as the pursuit of Utopias nor as mere “ fixing,” but as not 
being deceived about our situation and doing our best in almost 
unendurably “ interesting ” circumstances. One could wish that the 
proof-reading had been a little more exact and that the publisher 
had been a little less niggardly in the matter of type and paper. But 
it is a book which has no difficulty in surviving such circumstantial 
handicaps. MICHAEL OAKESHOTT. 


. . 
Music from King’s College 
Music at Belmont ; and other Essays and Addresses. By J. T. 
Sheppard, (Hart-Davis. 1s.) 

BELMONT is “the seat of Portia, on the continent,” and the music 
the last act of The Merchant of Venice. The music is Greek and 
golden. The Provost of King’s is disposed to think that Shakespeare 
knew more Greek than we bargained for. “Would it not be 
strange,” he says, “if such a poet never for curiosity glanced at 
Theocritus ? ... Did he? Who knows? Not 1.” The Provost 
likes pretending not to know about things. “Is that the truth,” he 
says elsewhere, “ or somehow like the truth ?” He has no pedantry. 
If something is somehow like the truth, it is good enough. Shake- 
speare may have had little Latin and less Greek. But this golden 
music of the Greeks, mystical and moral, blowing across the 
centuries, ruffles his page. It ruffles all the great pages of our 
literature, 

Music at Belmont is one of eleven essays—all of them of happy 
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musieal quality—having for their theme the grandeur that is Greek 
poetry. The first of them, an address delivered to the Classical 
Association in 1943, bears the title The Relevance of Greek Poetry. 
Greek poetry is with us and about us, and relevant to our lives. In 
all the essays Sir John Sheppard is set to say just that, and to 
illustrate it. He is, of course, an accomplished translator ; and he 
illustrates his thesis liberally by translating. I can’t pretend to like 
the measures by which he seeks to render Homer and Hesiod. 
“ These lame heptameters . . ."—-why King’s College should especi- 
ally affect them I have no idea. The Provost's free fourteeners are 
a good deal freer than those of Mr. F. L. Lucas. He mixes them 
with other metres ; and he rhymes when he can ; when he can’t, he 
just doesn’t bother. If the essay on Hesiod, and the three essays 
on Homer, are the least happy in the book, it is because of these 
not too happy heptameters. But how well he can translate Sir John 
shows in the essay immediately following these—Athens a Garden 
of the Muses—where the trimeters of Greek tragedy are. rendered 
by English decasyllables. This is, in any case, the best essay in the 
book. 


The tribute to Nathaniel Wedd is delightful. Wedd went to 
King’s because “ he found the air of a certain Oxford college over- 
fragrant of success "—he failed, I take it, to get in at Balliol. From 
Wedd, I should guess, the Provost learned to believe that a university 
—or a college—should be “an Athens, not an Alexandria,” and to 
interpret the Gospel as “good news from Greece as well as 
Palestine.” He likes Cambridge, and King’s, because “the true 
divinities of English poetry and of English education at its best” 
are “Freedom and human Friendship.” “But they were first 
revealed to poets under the clear skies of Hellas.” It is all ever so 
engaging. Perhaps not a great deal of it is new. But a feeling tem- 
perament is expressed gently and effectively. Let a brief paragraph 
from the first essay illustrate the quality of temperament: — 

“In my undergraduate days an Oxford humanist, behind the 
voices of Euripides and Aristophanes, heard the Muses singing of the 
Bacchants and the Frogs. He sang for us, and we knew—not 
exactly what the Muses or Euripides had sung to him, but we did 
know that they had sung to Murray something beautiful. Then a 
Cambridge humanist heard the same song, but it sounded different ; 
he told us; and we knew that Verrall had heard something most 
exciting. And each of us who read Euripides and Aristophanes after 
that found that to us they were saying something different again .. . 
and yet .. . to all of us they said—was it truth or like the truth?— 
that life’s a mystery, full of cruelty and folly, not quite all of our 
own making, but what matters is the brave heart, and the mind that 
seeks truth . . . and above all the love of friends.” 

H. W. Garrop. 


Transformation in India 


Mission with Mountbatten. By Alan Campbell-Johnson. 
Hale. 26s.) 

Eastern Epic. Volume 1, Defence. By Compton Mac kenzie. (Chatto 
and Windus. 

LorD MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA went to India early in 1947 with a 

mandate to hand over to the Indian parties by June, 1948, a united 

India if possible, but a divided India if necessary. He was selected 
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for that task by Mr. Attlee and his colleagues because 
quite rightly, that in a predominantly sorvinal arene a * 
Indian leaders lay perhaps the only hope of securing a peaceful 
solution of the Indian problem. Lord Mountbatten at first refused, 
but the King added his weight to the Premier's appeal, and so the 
former Commander-in-Chief of S.E.A.C. flew to New Delhi with 
a carefully selected staff headed by Lord Ismay, the present Secre. 
ee — 4 Commonwealth Relations. 

ere has still to be written a completely authoritative 
of the events that led up to and heme saw followed parties I 
the former Indian Empire. Mr. Campbell-Johnson’s book does not 
attempt this task; it is a diary—albeit a very full one—of 
momentous days and nights during his service as Lord Mount. 
batten’s Press attaché. It gains value from the fact that Mr 
Campbell-Johnson attended the daily staff-conferences which were 
a feature of the Mountbatten régime, and it does throw an intensely 
revealing light on many hitherto unpublished aspects of the “ surgical 
operation.” 

Lord Mountbatten soon made up his mind that June, 1948, was 
too remote a date for transition. “He senses,” the diary records 
on April Sth, 1947, “the danger of: political collapse ; the various 
contending factions—Congress, Moslem League and Sikhs—being 
strong enough to stake their respective claims but unable unless an 
agreement is reached at once to prevent the Chinese situation being 
repeated in India.” His magnetism and charm of manner quickly 
put him on the best possible terms with Mahatma Gandhi and 
Pandit Nehru; even the haughty and aloof Qaid-e-Azam Jinnah 
thawed perceptibly. 

Nevertheless the events attending the partition agreement of June 
3rd bordered on the fantastic. Gandhi kept in the background, and, 
when he saw the Viceroy alone at 12.30 a.m. on that day, he 
would not speak because it was his day of silence. Yet so keenly 
did he deplore partition that only Lord Mountbatten’s eleventh- 
hour intervention won him from attacking the settlement—agreed 
to by Nehru—at his next prayer meeting. Jinnah, who wanted 
partition with the whole of the Punjab and Bengal going to Pakistan, 
refused to commit himself at a midnight meeting with the Viceroy, 
whereupon Lofd Mountbatten roundly declared that he himself 
would speak for the Moslem League, adding: “ When I say at the 
meeting in the morning, ‘ Mr. Jinnah has given me assurances which 
I have accepted and which satisfy me,’ you will in no circumstances 
contradict that, and . . . when I look towards you, you will nod 
your head in acquiescence.” To that proposition Jinnah nodded, 
and he again nodded at the fateful meeting when a partition was 
accepted. Was ever so vital a decision reached in so strange a 
manner ? 

Unfortunately the diary does not give the reasons for another 
decision around which controversy has arisen, the fixing of August 
15th as the date for the act of partition, thereby leaving only ten 
weeks for the splitting-up of a sub-continent. A possible explana- 
tion is supplied in a remark by Mr. C. Rajagopalachari quoted much 
later: “If Mountbatten had not transferred power when he did, 
there might well have been no power to transfer.” But we do get 
vivid first-hand glimpses of the Punjab holocaust which followed 
August 15th, and of the irruption by homeless Sikhs in Delhi which 
nearly overwhelmed the new Government in its first few weeks. 

The latter half of the book deals with Lord Mountbatten’s 
strenuous efforts, as the first constitutional Governor-General of 
India, to prevent war between the two Dominions ; with the fading- 
out of the Princes, “leaderless, riven with dynastic and political 
dissensions,” the start of the Kashmir imbroglio and of the Nizam 
of Hyderabad’s fatal vacillation. Some of the pen pictures are bril- 
liant, notably those of the Nizam and of Jinnah, “ cold and remote,” 
but in whom “ the sense of leadership is almost overpowering.” It 
is interesting to learn that, before he left, Lord Mountbatten recorded 
his belief in an aide-mémoire to Whitehall that “ there is room for a 
republic within the Commonwealth.” The dominating impression 
left by the book is that of a dynamic personality who, ably seconded 
by his wife, transformed the Indian scene. 

Lord Ismay, according to Mr. Campbell-Johnson, described the 
partition of British India’s armed forces as “the biggest crime and 
biggest headache.” There spoke the soldier, but no one who reads 
Eastern Epic can fail to deplore the splitting-up, for political 
reasons, of what the last world war demonstrated to be one of the 
Empire's finest defence machines. In 1945 Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie was.asked by the then Government of India to write 
a short “ popular ™ account of the war record of India’s fighting 
forces. This was later changed to a comprehensive history in two 
massive volumes, of which Eastern Epic is the first. The author 
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Greek ‘Literature for the 
Modern Reader 


H. C. BALDRY 


Greek literature from Homer to Theocritus brought 
to life even for the reader with no knowledge of the 
language or of the civilization that produced it. This 
book fills a need which many people feel, and which 
many more will recognize while they read it. 18s. net 





The Writer’s Point of View 


W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Mr Maugham’s delightful and successful National 
Book League lecture, now published to solve the last- 
minute Christmas present problem. 35. met 


Gospel & Law 


Cc. H. DODD 


Dr Dodd’s Bampton Lectures on the relationship 
between faith and ethics in early Christianity and more 
particularly in the modern world. Qs. net 
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The brilliant new pocket biography Winston Churchill 


by J. G. Lockhart (author of Cecil Rhodes, Viscount | 
| “Opens a wide and strangely splendid window upon 


Frontispiece by Osbert Lancaster. 
Spectator. 


Halifax, ete.). 


“A triumph of compression” 





160 pages. 6s. net 





Three Famous Plays 
By Turcenev. A Month in the Country and two other comedies translated from 
the Russian by Constance Garnett. With a new introduction by David Garnett, 


and a portrait. 10s. 6d. net 


Advice to My Godchildren 


Do you agree with tuese fireworks by the author of 1951's 
“Utterly wrong-headed, but it 


By Virwiers Davin. 
most entertaining novel Pleasure es Usual ? 
A present fer your mest 

3s. Od. net 


certainly does tickle,” writes one private reader. 


opinionated friend. 


Southern Baroque Art 
4 pocket re-issue of SACHEVERELL SITWELL’s most famous prose work, including 
the essays Serenade at Caserta, Les Indes Galantes, and The King and the Nightingale. 
With 8 plates. 8s. 6d. net 


Gentleman Adventurer 


Cuartes Kennaway’s novel of professional soldiering in 18th-century Scotland 


and Europe. 325 pages. 


Gerald Duckworth & (o.Ctd.) 


London W. C2 





5 Henrietta Street 





| “* Absorbing.” 
| 472 pp. 
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% 3rd large impression *& 


Recollections of 
Three Reigns 


Sir Frederick Ponsonby 

“His book, which is fascinating and of the greatest 
interest, is the best bedside book of the year.” 

ARTHUR BRYANT 
“ Deeply interesting . . . throws a genial and amusing 
light on the three sovereigns whom the author so 
conspicuously served.” 
ROGER FULFORD (Manchester Guardian) 
“* Pungent, pointed, polished . . . the character sketches 
are shrewd and admirable . . . exceptionally valuable.” 


25s. net. JOHN GORE (Spectator) 


it Happens in Russia 


7 YEARS’ FORCED LABOUR IN THE SIBERIAN GOLDFIELDS 
Vladimir Petrov 
“* Deserves the attention of everyone interested in the 


history of our time.” 
‘ GORONWY REES (Spectator) 


(Listener) 
21s. net. 


The White Continent 


THE STORY OF THE ANTARCTIC 
Thonias R. Henry 


“The most comprehensive survey of its kind so far, 
and the most absorbing.” (Birmingham Post) 


| Antarctica.” 


16s. net. (The Times Lit. Supp.) 


8 plates. 


World Enough & Time 


Robert Penn Warren 
_“* A great cast of magnificently imagined characters. . . 
As permanent a contribution to literature as anything 
written in the past decade.” 
15s. net. JULIAN SYMONS (Manchester E. News) 
/ 


Coming January 25th 





A SOLDIER’S STORY 


homers Omar N. Bradley 


10s. 6d. net 


OF THE ALLIED CAMPAIGNS FROM TUNIS TO THE ELBE 
“As a whole very fair-minded, while most refreshing 
in the honest candour of its comments.” 

B. H. LIDDELL HART 


25s. net. 


640 pp., 9 plates, 55 maps. 
| 


| wwe EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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toured every Indian Army battle area and interviewed almost every 
prominent commander. The result is a detailed but smoothly 


flowing story which carries the reader up to March, 1943. 
Francis Low. 


Bad West . 


(Cresset 


Good East: 


The East End of London. By 
31s, 6d.) 


I suppose impartial writing is horribly dull. A healthy hate is 
certainly salt and pepper to a biographer. A social historian’s raw 
material, on the other hand, is itself a cauldron-of passions ; if 
he dives in to take sides he is lost. The East End of London will, 
its publishers claim, “ become the standard work on its subject.” 
Not, I fancy, among historians. 

The author chooses Stepney, Poplar, Bethnal Green and 
Hackney, and seeks to find how these districts grew, and to describe 
their buildings and their people’s style of living. But a strange 
outlook shows itself as one moves through the book, a ferocious 
defensiveness which seeks to see, in spite of the infinite variety of 
the East London settlements through the centuries, a single central 
“ East End” ethos, in continual heroic contrast with the West End, 
or just “ the West "—an inclusive term for all that Miss Rose dis- 
likes, whatever its compass-bearing. This unhistorical world of a 
good East and a wicked West is without half-tones. Although parts 
of East London have for generations suffered from the saddest 
deficiency diseases—material, cultural and moral—one is told that 
“the one respect [my italics] in which the East End was always 
notably deficient, as compared with the West, was in its complete 
lack of idle fashionable people.” So one inevitably reads that there 
has “ never been a special tradition of criminality at the East End.” 
(Was the Old Jago a myth, Dickens an insensitive traducer, and 
did Charles Booth and his assistants spend twelve years compiling 
a gigantic map of lies?) Of the Cable Street area we are told: 
“For many years now, the whole quarter has been superlatively 
respectable.” (The social workers there would tell Miss Rose other- 
wise.) Even far back in time, when young Garrick, at the start 
of his career, abandons a suburban playhouse for Drury Lane, 
the cause is a conspiracy by “ the West "—as if he could be expected 
to have lived and died in Stepney. 

The social revolution of the last hundred years is omitted, like 
the Victorian conscience which gave it birth, save for a note of 
derision directed against the ‘eighties. In an area which has had 
religious settlements since before the Conquest, there is hardly a 
word of organised religion, except for a sneer at Anglican clergy 
for avoiding East London in the eighteenth century. Of those 
who slaved and died there in the nineteenth nothing is said, on the 
grounds that they could speak for themselves and were “ ineffec- 
tual.” Philanthropists of the ‘eighties, bringing the false culture of 
“the wealthier classes,” knew only “ waifs and beggars” and the 
few “hypocritical toadies among the working people.” Shades of 
Toynbee, Barnett, Booth, Barnardo, Octavia Hill, Beatrice Potter 
and all! Octavia Hill herself is disparaged for “scraping and 


Millicent Rose. Press. 
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Irwin Shaw 


author of The Young Lions 


THE TROUBLED AIR 


The world of American radio is the background 
for this novel of the conflict of personal 
loyalties in the present-day atmosphere of 
political suspicion and uncertainty. 
‘Brilliantly, urgently topical.” New York Times 
‘Irwin Shaw at his characteristic best.’ 

New York Herald Tribune 





15s. net 
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managing and giving just enough.” 
herself.) 

Flats which were designed to rescue people from b 
heaped with human dung are attacked heaeans they “ oblige ae 
poor, willy nilly, to live in sanitary style.” Ventilation was 
“enforced by cunning,” to Miss Rose’s anger, when people who 
had stuffed rags into every airspace were outwitted. (Has Miss Rose 
studied the tuberculosis mortality of the time?) She holds it an 
offence to her East End to replace wallpaper with uninfestable 
distemper. The new plumbing of 1886 was also an offence: “ the 
pipes are external and obtrusive, and there can be no doubt about 
what lies behind the small opaque windows.” (That is fortunately 
true of my own house too, and of the 1951 council-houses that face 
me. Does Mis® Rose want French hotel lavatories ?) 

The greatest single authority on Victorian East London, Charles 
Booth’s Survey, is, except for two passing references to Beatrice 
Webb’s contributions, mentioned only once in this book—in the 
last two sentences of the last chapter ; there Booth’s knowledge, one 
is informed, “ vies with” Mayhew’s! Neither Booth nor Toynbee 
appears in an index which has room for “ Fag-ends, finders of.” 
Indeed, I have failed to find Toynbee’s name anywhere in the text. 

All this is heart-rending, because Miss Rose is so near being that 
very rare thing—a good London topographer, Years of knowledge, 
hard work and a burning sincerity have gone to this handsome 
book ; the topography itself is faultless. It is when the author comes 
to selection, and to a sensitive judgement of human beings and their 
motives, that the book is disfigured by her obsession—that something 
called rather too often and too shrilly “the East End” is encircled 
by a hostile world which seeks to press on it an inferior “ West” 
way of life. Neither history nor our present need is served by the 
cultivation of aggressive nationalism on a trolley-bus route. 

ROBERT SINCLAIR. 


Cap Over Windmill 


Tim and Charlotte. 
8s. 6d.) 


WILL somebody find me a windmill and lend me a cap ?—Here 
foes, then! J adore Ardizzone. For years | have loved my Love 
with an A, and this year, with Tim and Charlotte before me, love 
has flamed into the passion born of the discovery of a Nursery 
Classic. All Ages, declares the jacket-flap: how truly! I have 
spent a blissful afternoon introducing this one to a rather young 
friend, listening to his joyful ejaculations and moans of sorrow, 
as we turned the pages together. Our ages total 120 years. 

Most of us already know our Tim; Charlotte appears as a little 
stranger washed up by the tide on the beach near Tim’s house. Oh 
that beach with its cold exciting sea ! and oh those two small boys 
trudging between the breakwaters, heads bent to the wind. You 
know that sort of seasideness so well, you believe you could draw 
it just exactly like that (only you’d have to grow up like Edward 
Ardizzone, if he ever has, without forgetting the look and feel of 
things before you did, if you know what I mean). 

Charlotte is dragged ashore and put to bed ; the doctor says, “ The 
girl’s in a faint. Keep her warm and quiet. She should soon come 
to.” She does ; lives with the family, loves them, and because she 
has lost her memory is called Charlotte. Oh happy days that 
follow, full of happenings !—till one grim day Aunt Agatha appears, 
and Charlotte remembers who she is. (She is, in fact, Charlotte.) 
Aunt Agatha takes Charlotte away. The picture of Aunt Agatha 
helping Charlotte, not unkindly, but with a complete lack of under- 
standing, into her coat, while one large tear rolls down the little 
girl’s bent face, rends one’s heart for the meek helplessness of 
children in the hands of their elders In an unimaginably grand 
house far away, much more happens. Then Charlotte peaks and 
pines, is put to bed again, and another doctor, after thorough 
examination, prescribes that Charlotte must go and stay with Tim 
“for always.” Aunt Agatha did not like it a bit, but prescriptions 
must be swallowed. Glorious prescription !—not for Iron Jelloids, 
but for Sheer Happiness. The tale ends with the children in that 
state of supreme satisfaction we so often wished—and vainly—for 
ourselves ; reading it, we have identified ourselves with every vicissi- 
tude of joy and sorrow and victory, told and pictured by an adult 
genius which knows what childhood feels like when it is sad, glad, 
and victorious. 

There now! [I've lost my cap. Let’s hope it was caught, on 
the other side of the windmill, by some child coming home for the 
holidays. ELEANOR FARJEON. 


(One had thought she gave 


By Edward Ardizzone. (Oxford University Press, 
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ROTTING HILL 


WYNDHAM LEWIS 


‘This fine artist and savage pamphleteer deserves more 
recognition than he gets for his vigorous powers of 
expression and his scarifying ideas which may anger 
but never fail to stimulate a reader . . . But how well he 
writes : he is Epsom salts for complacency.’ 

JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily Télegraph) 14s. 


HENRY JAMES 


F. W. DUPEE 
(American Men of Letters Series) 


‘It strikes me as an unusually good book, and quite 
the best literary-biographical book so far published 
on James.’ SIMON NOWELL-SMITH 
With a portrait 15s. 


ENGLISH COSTUME, 1900-1950 


IRIS BROOKE 


Miss Brooke is renowned for her drawings of dress 
styles down the ages and her notes on changing tastes. 
Here is a beautifully illustrated record of the progress 
of fashion during the last fifty years. ‘Her book shows 
just what fantastic things fashion has done to women.’ 
Daily Herald. 

With 51 illustrations 12s, 6d. 


THE BALLAD TREE 


A Study of British and American Ballads, 
their Folklore, Verse and Music 


EVELYN KENDRICK WELLS 


‘A real book, a book for reading not a thesis . . . It is 
written out of a full mind and isa learned book, but 
the learning is lightly carried.’ 

FRANK HOWES (Journal of the English Folk Dance 
and Song Society) Illustrated 36s. 
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THE ARDEN SHAKESPEARE W 
General Editor: Una Ellis-Fermor y 

‘No other annotated edition of the plays has been so Ww 
generally useful to students.” The Times Lit. Supp. y 
LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST = 
Edited by RICHARD DAVID 4 


Following the publication of Macbeth, edited by vy) 
Kenneth Muir, this is the second volume to be issued / 
in Methuen’s revised and re-edited Arden Edition of 


Shakespeare's plays. Love’s Labour's Lost, originally AY, 
edited by H. C. Hart, has been entirely revised, and v 
a new introduetion summarizes the very considerable ny 
researches and speculations that have been devoted ve 
to the play in recent years. 15s. \ 
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Monica Dickens 


My Turn to Make the Tea 


“A vivacious account of life as a junior reporter in a stuffy 
small-town newspaper. All in all Miss Dickens is bringing the 
word Dickensian up-to-date.” —Dernis Tuomas (Observer). ‘* Monica 
Dickens has done it again.” —Liverpool Post. [10s. 6d.] 


The Letters of Private Wheeler 


1809 - 1828 Edited by Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart 


“* Unique as a record of what a man in ‘ the thin red line ’ thought 
of his life at the time.”— Manchester Guardian. [18s.] 


V. Sackville - West 
In Your Garden 


“It is not often that one can enjoy practical hints and lyrical prose 
in one compass.”—Nottingham Journal. Reprinting. With many 
full-page illustrations. [{15s.] 


Hilary St. George Saunders 


Westminster Hall 


“He has succeeded admirably in making a book for the general 
reader, as scholarly and complete as it is readable.””—Tue Rt. Hon. 
WiLtiaM MABANE (Sunday Times) 17 illustrations. [21s.] 


Raymond Postgate 


The Plain Man’s Guide to Wine 


“ A genial host . . . persuades his fellow country-men to a fuller 
enjoyment of one of the most satisfying of life’s consolations.”— 
Joun HADFIELD (Sunday Times) (8s. 6d.] 


Eleanor Farjeon 
Silver-Sand and Snow 
“ To any age quick to feel beauty and strangeness in the common 


things of life. This book (a credit to its publisher) would-be my 
Christmas present.”—Mary Crosse (John o’ Londons) [15s.] 








-_= 100,000 COPIES IN PRINT oa 
of THE SMALL MIRACLE the new 
Paul Gallico 
(illus. 5s.) 
and 


the Christmas Card edition of 
THE SNOW GOOSE (is. 3d] 

















and these established favourites 


Reginald 
Arkell 


Old Herbaceous 


Still a best-seller (England and 
America in its 3rd impression). 
[8s. 6d.] 


Cc. S. 
Forester 
Captain Hornblower 


The 600 page omnibus on which 


the film is based. 12s. 6d.] 
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Introduction to Pope 


Alexander Pope. By Bonamy Dobrée. 12s, 6d.) 


Proressor Dosrée would be the first to accept the description of 
his brief study of Pope as a “ slim volume,” in substance as well as 
in format, adding nothing new to Pope studies nor making any new 
biographical judgements. He does not claim t® use original ‘sources, 
acknowledging his debt to the work of Professors Sherburn and 
Kilburn Root, and to the criticism of Professor Geoffrey Tillotson 
and the editors of the volumes of the Twickenham Pope. The 
book is mainly biographical, following Pope's career through stages 
which Professor Dobrée clarifies by a process of selection and 
discarding of details, and by accepting solutions to problematical 
events which more avowedly scholarly works find it necessary to 
discuss at greater length. The pastoral world of Windsor, the early 
skirmishes with Dennis, the troubles and triumphs of Homer and 
Shakespeare, the satires and the moral poems, are the main points 


(Sylvan Press, 


around which he constructs his clear and attractively told, if simpli- ‘ 


fied biography, and into which. he fits his incidental critical discus- 
sions of Pope’s major poems. 

These are necessarily brief, matching the scale of the book, but, one 
regrets that they show a complete absence of any fresh judgements. 
To anyone at all familiar with the criticism mentioned by Professor 
Dobrée in his preface—not, after all, very specialised nor hidden 
in learned periodicals—there is nothing original at all in his criticism. 
Twelve lines on the “ Pastorals,” a page of very obvious comment 
on very obvious points in the “Essay on Criticism,” and similar 
general appreciations of “ The Rape of the Lock,” “ The Dunciad ” 
the “ Horatian Imitations ” and the “ Essay on Man” make up the 
body of critical work in the book, and, while we have perhaps no 
right to demand any new biographical discoveries or interpretations 
in a book of this kind, we might expect from a writer of Professor 
Dobrée’s calibre something more than a selection and rewriting of 
previous critics’ conclusions, 

Indeed one must decide what the purpose of this book is. For 
the student of Pope, for the person already interested in Pope, it 
has nothing new, and the selective and outline method is unsatisfying 
to anyone slightly read in recent scholarship and criticism of Pope. 
If, however, we are to judge it as an introduction to Pope for the 
general reader, bringing to him in an easily digestible form the 
fruits of more serious scholarship, then this is an admirable effort. 
All its conclusions are the soundest which scholars, with more space 
to spend on their examinations, have to offer us, and the style, freed 
from the necessity of close argument or full reference, is charmingly 
informal and attractive, even if it occasionally lapses into the chatty. 
Professor Dobrée obviously enjoys his Pope, and that sense of enjoy- 
ment is the most powerful impression of the book. He admires 
Pope too and is aware of the danger—which he successfully avoids 
—of special pleading. “ The difficulty with Pope,” he writes, “ is that 
he is still so alive, so vibrant, that it is hard not to be partisan. One 
must humbty try to be reasonable.” The pleasure of this book is 
that Pope remains alive and vibrant throughout, and Professor 
Dobrée eminently reasonable. GRAHAM MIDGLEY. 





Brown 
and Company 


THE TOUR IN AUSTRALIA 
by J. H. FINGLETON, 
_. Author of ‘Brightly Fades the Don’ 





“ His descriptions are so good that one can almost see 
what is going On.”’siR PELHAM WARNER io the SUNDAY TIMES. 
An accurate and detailed survey of each of the Tests 
with significant conclusions about the tour as a whole 
and about the state of Australian and English cricket. 
Over 30 illustrations. 12s. 6d. 
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Mr. Bax’s Memories 


Some I Knew Well. By Clifford Bax. 153.) 


Here are pen-portraits and memories of two dozen or more 
characters, most of them famous, whom Mr. Bax has chosen from 
the wide circle of his friends. The essays are knit together by the 
author’s philosophy, and by the verses with which he rounds off 
each section or portrait, They have all the charm of his earlier 
books such as Inland Far and Evenings in Albany, with an even 
clearer statement of the faith which has informed Mr. Bax’s work 
from A Traveller's Tale onwards. For all his magnanimity his 
eye is sharp: if an idol have but a toe of clay, he pinks it: and 
the craft of the theatre, where all must be clear and move to a 
climax, has kept his wrist supple and his leisured strokes exact 
To borrow a further analogy from his beloved game, he can place 
the ball where he wishes, and the spectacular six is still within his 
compass. He champions Stephen Phillips, nobly praises A. E, 
pays tribute to Ernest Rhys and Gordon Bottomley, salutes Yeats, 
deals affectionately with Edward Thomas, Leon M. Lion, Graham 
Robertson and Gustav Holst, trounces Ezra Pound, scolds Auden 
sings a hymn to C. B. Fry, and has many good things to note about 
the rest of his hand-picked company. 

While he nowhere strains for a phrase, memorable things ripple 
clear on the surface of his prose. “A Paganini of verse” is his 
term for Swinburne ; sentimentality is defined as “ spilling emotion 
beyond the receptivity of the subject.” Of A. E. he says: 

“ His desire was to dilate his consciousness until, almost ceasing 
to be a separate person, he should become aware of the Earth- 
Spirit or even of the primum mobile itself. He would, in the 
Buddhist words, ‘radiate love to the four corners of the world,.’” 

Of Shelley: 

“Shelley’s atheism was unnatural. It would not have lasted, It 
came from the sub-section of himself that wrote the letters: and 
from the assumption of the age that the French revolutionaries 
were right in bracketing liberty and reason. Plato would soon 
have set Shelley on a steady keel, as we may deduce from the 
magnificent stanze about the ‘dome of many-coloured glass.’ ” 

There are to be found in the book traces of prejudice, and a 
questionable statement or two—signs of vitality rather than flaws. 
Mr. Bax will allow no merit to the poets of the ‘twenties and 
‘thirties, lumping even Mr. Day Lewis among the unintelligibles, 
When he says that “ people were not real to A. E.,” and that “in 
Yeats there seemed to be little loving-kindness,” one can Only answer 
that a number of people draw different conclusions from their 
experience of those two great men. And, in saying that “ Maeter- 
linck’s intense and wilful plays had never captured London,” Mr, 
Bax is surely forgetting The Blue Bird. 

Here, in sum, is a humane, lively, gracious book, boldly affirming 
faith in soul and spirit, lit with humour and mellow judgement; 
a plea for clear writing and generous thinking. L. A. G. STRONG. 


(Phoenix House, 


Painters and France 


French Painting. By Basil Taylor. 


Tue two great art movements of ovr millennium occurred in the 
Italian Renaissance and during the later half of the nineteenth 
century in France. Both periods came as a human revolt against 
an artistic tyranny that had largely reduced picture-making to a 
formula without life. The first was based upon the rediscovery of 
the human form and the second upon a fresh vision of the natural 
world. Neither was in any sense a romantic movement ; they were 
conceived by the intellect, although the romantic school of Delacroix 
and Géricault was, to some degree, responsible for lightening the 
palette of the Impressionists. Courbet, with his romantic realism, 
forged a link at this important moment, and, as Mr. Basil Taylor 
points out, French painting can loosely be defined as the synthesis 
of realism and idealism. 

This label, until the present century began, and with the exception 
of the few romantic periods in art, could be used in describing 
almost any important school or painter of any century (Masaccio, 
Rembrandt, Velazquez, for examp!e). Were the three words, realism, 
idealism and romanticism, to be abandoned, it would be difficult, 
without resorting to the “isms” of fantasy, so often employed in 
the critical jargon of today, to find adequate means of definition. 
It is only now, when the average picture cannot be described as 
realistic, ideal or romantic, that an entirely new critical language 
has had to be invented. Art, instead of breaking away from a 


(Thames & Hudson. 42s.) 
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A LA CARTE 


ad No thing so good as the ope ning section of his book has 
appeared since Sir John Squire’s ‘ Tricks of the Trade’ 
Po. Ae exceptional Xmas present” . . . Times 
Lit. Supp. “* No other modern writer is equally dextrous 
in the art of cumapaning pastic he or parody —the perfect 
Xmas present” . « C. E, Vulliamy in the > egy 


André Gide 
IF IT DIE 


“As an autobiography the book is a masterpiece, its 
its spiritual 














writing is luminous, its portraits are fine, 
dilemma is perfectly put.’’ V. S. Pritchett in The 


Walter Mehring 
THE LOST LIBRARY 


literary 


“ An exciting mixture of cultural history, 
Stephen 


discussion and vivid self-portraiture ay 
Spender in The Observer. ‘* One of the greatest books 
of our time’”’ . . . Yorkshire Post. 215. 


Secker & Warburg 
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Would you like 
to buy for Christmas a book 
that is 


— “Full of good stuff.” ? — “ Extra- 
—“A happy inspiration.” 4 
A perfect 


* Admirable.” ! 
ordinarily interesting.” 3 
“To be read with absorbed interest.” 5—“ 


little gem of a book.” ® 


NOTABLE 
CROSS-EXAMINATIONS 


12s. 6d. Third Printing 
Chosen and annotated by 


E. W. Fordham 
With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. Sir Travers 
Humphreys and a Note by the late Sir Edward 
Clarke, K.C. 

















* Times Literary Supplement, * Country Life. *Truth. * Justice of the Peace Review, 
® Sheffield Daily Telegraph. * Press and Journal. 
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The fullest and handiest referent book in the world — 
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dead tradition to a living realism, has today consciously gone back 
to the search for a formula. In this search no historical stone has 
been left unturned, and even if the kaleidoscopic results are sympto- 
matic of our uncertain age, the main line of European painting has 
been broken. With Braque the French tradition, which Mr. Taylor 
describes, ends, and so far there are no definite signs-of its renais- 
sance. Paris may still be the temple of new prophecies, but it is 
no longer a Frenchman who interprets the oracle. 

Since Simone Martini and other Sienese artists came to Avignon 
in the fourteenth century to decorate the papal court, the one 
characteristic of the French school that has persisted has been 
France’s tendency to learn from outside sources and to adapt this 
learning to her own traditions. Mr, Taylor rightly stresses this debt 
in his text, and shows how France assimilated what her visitors 
taught. After Simone came Leonardo, then Andrea del Sarto, 
followed by Rosso and Primaticcio to found the school of Fontaine- 
bleau. Later there is the Dutch influence on Fragonard and 
Chardin, Constable’s influence on Delacroix and the Barbizon 
school, and finally the impact of Picasso upon Braque and the new 
Ecole de Paris. 

Mr. Taylor's survey of French painting ends with the closing years 
of the last century ; the last painter he mentions is Seurat, in whom 
the characteristics that he gives to this school are correctly summed 
up. Dr. Hiirlimann has chosen the illustrations (twelve colour 
plates and 139 black and white), and a short introductory essay has 
been written by Mr. Geoffrey Grigson. The three cooks seem to 
have made a palatable broth with their varied talents. Though many 
of the illustrations are well known and little that is new is contained 
in the script, this book will be excellent for school students who 
want to learn what led up to the last great period in European 
art. It is clearly and intelligently written, and obviously great care 
ia precision has been taken with the plates. Derek Hitt. 


* . 
Fiction 
The Spendthrifts. By Pérez Galdés. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 12s. 6d.) 
Rotting Hill. By Wyndham Lewis. (Methuen. — 14s.) 
Grandfather's House. By Dudley Barker. (Heinemann, 10S. 
Round the Rugged Rocks. By David Niven. 


ros. 6d.) 


New York, 22. By Ilka Chase. (W.H. Allen. tos. 


IN a 30-page essay on Pérez Galdés in his recently published 
Literature of the Spanish People, Mr. Gerald Brenan calls him “ far 
the greatest of Spanish novelists” (presumably overlooking 
Cervantes), and complains that “none of his mature works have 
been translated into English and only one into French.” We must 
be grateful, therefore, that so splendid a meal of apparently 
unlimited courses still awaits us at an hour which in any other 
country than Spain would be too late to promise anything but 
left-overs. It is only sad that some confusion or hurry in the 
kitchen has presented us with no more than half a course-to begin 
with, for, as Mr. Brenan points out in The Literature of the Spanish 
People, but surprisingly omits to repeat in the passages prefacing 


6d.) 


(The Cresset Press. 


6d.) 








Peter Quennell on ROY CAMPBELL’S 
LIGHT ON A DARK HORSE 


“* There is something fiercely exasperating yet 
strangely endearing about Roy Campbell’s 
self-portrait. « « « A gifted and courageous man... 


he has charged through modern life along the paths that 
suited him best—sailor, bull-fighter, boxer, duellist, in a dozen 
different countries, among the pubs of Soho and the churches 
and palaces of Spain . . . when he forgoes his boastings and 
growlings and girdlings, he writes with genuine poctic feeling 
and an almost Elizabethan gustv.”—Daily Mail. 


18s. ne 


HOLLIS & CARTER 
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this volume, The Spendthrifts is organically a sequel to be read in 
conjunction with the introductory Torment, which still awaits trans. 
lation. Bewildered, therefore, by our ignorance of characters who 
confront us with the complacency of established friends or enemies, 
we must suspend our judgement on certain apparently arbitrary 
defects of technique and balance in a novelist who is otherwise an 
assured master of his medium. 

The spendthrifts of this novel are like a disordered nerve which 
connects into the cortex of the decaying royalist society of Madrid 
on the eve of the queen's deposition in 1869. There are spend. 
thrifts reaching back beyond spendthrifts in a chain of mutual and 
irredeemable debts, but although in the background their extrava. 
gance has a generalised character, the heroine, Rosalia, who is the 
wife of a civil servant, is herself a reasonably competent admini 
strator of her small household budget. “* God knows,’ she thought 
wisely, “ what agonies are suffered in those houses where they always 
spend more than they have. You need to see those things close to, 
and go through them yourself to know what they are.’” But she 
only reflects on the security which her good housekeeping brings 
to her family and her avaricious husband as long as one fatal 
temptation is out of mind. The weak spot through which her ability 
is penetrated and over-turned is her passion for dress, to which she 
sacrifices first her jewellery, then her husband's savings, and finally 
her self-respect. Like a major social echo of her failure, the royalist 
society of the capital collapses as her personal degradation becomes 
complete. 

The story is told lightly, with a nice sense of comedy and a 
wonderfully sympathetic insight into the characters. By a stroke of 
genius the mean-minded husband, whom we are always made to 
see in a lovable light, is engaged in composing a “hair picture” 
from the tresses of the relatives of a friend to whom he is morally 
indebted. The final stages of the “hair picture” induce in hima 
temporary period of blindness, under cover of which Rosalia is able 
to dress as she pleases, sell the silver candlesticks, remove his savings 
and observe, with an anxiety which can be imagined, the ebb and 
flow of his returning vision. 

Although, on this showing, Mr. Brenan’s more international! 
references to Dostoievsky, Balzac and Dickens, seem somewhat 
wide, it is plain from the first taste of Pérez Galdés that we are in 
the process of discovering genius. Messrs. Weidenfeld and Nicolson 
should be congratulated on their initiative and urged on to more 
extensive feats of service with fewer misprints. 

It is perhaps fortunate that historians assure us of an inability 
to diagnose the stage reached by our own society, but their reserve 
is not echoed by the novelists. All four of the remaining books on 
this list are convinced of our decadence, the first two in terms of 
British senility, and the last two, crossing the Atlantic, in terms of 
American adolescence. In Rotting Hill, a handful of stories which 
are essentially political dialogues, Mr. Wyndham Lewis finds “ rot” 
everywhere with a concentration of rot-in-the-vision which would 
be delightful if he could for instance detect a patch of non-rot or 
point to some process of de-rotting. But in London, at any rate, the 
rot is so general that “like Vienna, this city has no meaning hence- 
forward.” His voice has the charm and absurd purity of an angry 
child’s, and one hopes that it is as near the truth as the more cheer- 
ful prophecies in his book on Hitler that the Fuehrer would remain 
“peacefully at home” showing “increasing moderation and 
tolerance ” to the Jews. 

Mr. Dudley Barker writes one of the best short novels of the 
year in Grandfather's House. Quiet and unpretentious, it tells the 
story of an American who comes to post-war England to probe the 
mysteries of his grandfather's family, and flees, when his work is 
done, from the embraces of his cousins the grandchildren. This 1s 
an England old and impoverished indeed, but seen with the sympathy 
of love, 

I find it difficult to know whether it is Mr. David Niven in 
Round the Rugged Rocks or Miss Ilka Chase, with New York 22, 
who takes the oscar for the most depressed picture of America. 
Mr. Niven is the more conscious of the two, and writes gaily, 
comme une femme du monde, so that the facts (if they are facts) 
are more startling, and the jokes (if they are jokes) more extreme. 
But Miss Chase is the more convincing because she does seem 
feel that the dreary emptiness she describes is “all scintillating and 
sprightly,” as her publishers claim, “teeming with the ‘silken 
people’ who are equally at home on Fifth Avenue or the Champs 
Elysées.”. And perhaps the final compliment to her immersion in 
this world is that the atmosphere is identical whether her characters 
are drinking in New York or. Paris. TANGYE LEAN. 
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The influence of TI in light engineering is 
world wide. The 49 British TI factories 
manufacture a range of products which 


include precision steel tubes — bicycles 










and their components—aluminium sheet, 
strip, extrusions and tubes—electrical appli- 
ances and accessories —high pressure cylinders 
—cold rolled metal sections—tubular furniture— 
gland packings and paint. As direct exports, TI sent overseas 
last year goods valued at over £14,000,000. Also great 

quantities of TI products went abroad as parts of finished 
articles made by many British industries. At home and 
abroad industry in general, and millions of people, rely on TI’s 
engineering skill, sound craftsmanship and long experience. 


T.1.’S 49 FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED *® THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 ® (TRAFALGAR 5633) @ 
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EVERY MONTH 50,000 Tons of Steel 


EVERY MONTH 2,500,000 Tons of Iron and Steel O 
WE CARRY | 4,500,000 Tons of General Merchandise TO y be NET 





What we buy — 


1,200,000 Tons of Coal 


WE BUY 35,000 Tons of Timber 


79,000,000 Units of Electricity 


What we do=— 6 ET 


15,100,000 Tons of Coal INTEREST RATE INCREASED 








(YOU SEE IT IN THE SHOPS) 
82,000,000 Passengers 


The Society pays the Income Tax. 


TO GIVE A 
Investment limited to £5,000 per individual. Any amount 


\ A T | () \ A L, 7 E R y | ( E from {£1 upwards received, with interest credited from 


day of investment to day of withdrawal. No depreciation. 
EVERY DAY THROUGHOUT THE YEAR | 





EST. 1848 
OE LIE 
{ BRITISH. RAILWAYS: } ASSETS £6,250,000. RESERVES £340,000 
. ad | Prospectus, latest Balance Sheet and full particulars from 
Busiest Railway System in the world PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2, 
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Shorter 


The Squire of Piccadilly. Memories of 
William Stone in conversation with Henry 
(Jarrolds, 1s.) 


“Aun! That reminds me of the ladder we 
used to have .. . as we sailed along the Nile, 
so that we could lean the ladder against one 
of the temples and chip off little bits of it. 
You could do what you liked in the early 
eighties.” These reminiscences of Mr. 
William Stone, a convivial bachelor who has 
lived in Albany for most of his life, have 
been taken down in the form of conversa- 
tion, and little of their vintage quality has 
been lost in the process. Stone, who became 
a trustee of Albany 56 years ago, today owns 
more than half the 50 sets of chambers which 
the place contains. The frontispiece shows 
him as he used to set out more than half 
a century ago to visit one of his seven clubs. 
He is wearing a top-hat and frock-coat, a 
jam-pot collar and stock with a jewelled tie- 
pin, a superb waistcoat and narrow and some- 
what baggy striped black trousers. His valet 
is handing him what looks like a pair of 
gloves. Of one of his clubs, the Oxford and 
Cambridge, he has been a member for 63 
years. 

In the 1860s Stone’s nurse, if he mis- 
behaved, would threaten him with “ Boney.” 
She was paid ten pounds a year. After 
Clifton he gained a first class in Natural 
Science at Peterhouse, Cambridge. He was 
friendly with Clerk Maxwell and was offered 
a fellowship by his college, but he was well- 
off and jealous of his independence, and he 
declined. He has led a singularly care-free 
life, loving among other things travel, horses, 
fishing, art and the theatre. He brought his 
friend, Squire Bancroft, to live in Albany, 
and he relished the conversation of Oscar 
Wilde, whose wedding he attended. At one 
time for amusement he drove hansom-cabs 
and made balloon ascents; but he has 
adapted himself to cars and aeroplanes. He 
regrets the decay of leisure and of “ badin- 
age,” and the passing of levées. “ They were 
the most colourful functions. . . . We males 
... put up a very fine show. .. . I usually 
went every other year.” For long life his 
recipe is moderation in drink and a woollen 
vest worn under his pyjamas throughout the 
year. P. M. 


J. H. 
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Baerlein. 


Florence Allshorn. By Oldham, 


(S.C.M. Press, 12s. 6d.) 


FLORENCE ALLSHORN was not widely known 
outside a limited circle. Dr. Oldham is, and 
the fact that he has thought it worth while 
to write her life is presumptive evidence that 
the life was worth writing. The book itself 
confirms the presumption. The daughter of 
an East End doctor, Miss Allshorn, after 
devoting herself to various forms of Church 
work at home, became a missionary in 
Uganda, but realising the importance, for 
most missionaries, of opportunities for deep- 
ening their spiritual life while on furlough, 
she started a community house on a small 
scale near Haslemere, moving, as the demand 
grew, to much larger houses first at Barns 
Green, then at Coolham, both in Sussex. She 
died in 1950 at the age of 62. The last nine 
years of her life, devoted to the community 
she styled St. Julian’s, were the most fruitful, 
and by far the happiest, of her life. Dr. 
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Notices 


Oldham does what he can to depict a 
character which deeply impressed and in- 
fluenced all who temporarily formed part of 
the community, but the section of the- book 
in which Florence Allshorn describes her 
venture, in papers unpublished till after her 
death, are the most revealing. She was 
essentially spiritual without being in the 
least pietistic. She had found her mission 
in life, and it satisfied her completely. Asked, 
after the last address she ever gave, whether 
marriage was a help or a hindrance in 
Christian work, she answered in a fragment 
of condensed autobiography. 

“I had no parents since the age of three. 
I never had any money, never had any 
future ; I tried to be an artist and couldn't, 
I never had husband or children. Yet I am 
as happy as anybody I know. I am really 
fulfilled. So I don’t think it matters.” 

Someone else had written long before: 
“TI have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content.” It is a rare and 
enviable achievement. =, = 


4, 


The Buildings of England: Cornwall, 
Nottinghamshire, and Middlesex. By 
Nikolaus Pevsner. (Penguin Books. 3s. 6d. 
each.) 


Tuts series is as essential as the Ordnance 
Survey map for any walker, cyclist or 
motorist with an eye for buildings. In it he 
will find a reference to everything on his 
journey from the stone circle near St. Buryan 
which is called the Nine Maidens to Messrs. 
Boots’ factory near Nottingham, from the 
deserted tin mines of St. Just to the dormi- 
tory agglomerations along the arterial roads. 
Whether he singles out a Georgian manor 
house, a Victorian Gothic church or a village 
war memorial, Professor Pevsner’s comments 
are always shrewd, and so thorough is he that 
he does not miss even “a merry little spire- 
let ” on an otherwise undistinguished Presby- 
terian church. With his Middlesex in one’s 
pocket one could visit Hampton Court or 
Syon House and be certain of seeing every- 
thing ; while a stroll through the Hampstead 
Garden Suburb under his guidance would 
show even an old resident things about its 
planning that he had never noticed before. 
Each book contains a short introduction, and 
under each town or village, in alphabetical 
order, descriptions of its noteworthy build- 
ings. There are also 64 pages of excellent 
photographs, a concise architectural glossary, 
and the necessary indexes of places and 
artists J. M. G 


Fifty Years of English Literature, 1900-1950. 


By R. A. Scott-James. (Longmans. 13s.) 


Tuis is a timely book. It is an admirably 
dispassionate and sympathetic account of one 
of the most complex periods of our literary 
history. Mr. Scott-James is well qualified to 
write about it, as he has played an active 
part ih it, both as critic and editor, and has 
known personally many of the significant 
writers he has chosen to discuss. His tastes 
are catholic, and he has the rare gift of being 
able to view impartially the many conflicting 
trends in recent literature. There are, perhaps 
inevitably, some unfortunate omissions. 
There is no mention of the brilliant dramatic 


1951 ’ 


criticism and the famous diary, Ego of 
James Agate, nor of the versatile writings of 
Herbert Read. There are, again, possible 
over-emphases, Some readers may consider 
that too much attention has been paid to the 
poems of Charles Doughty, and that 
Christopher Fry deserves less than four pages 
when, for example, Hugh Walpole is dis. 
missed in two sentences. Naturally Mr. Scott. 
James has a right to his preferences and 
prejudices, but as he set out to write a 
standard work rather than—like Constant 
Lambert in Music Ho—plead a_ personal 
point of view, it was essential that his valu. 
ation should be as objective as possible, Op 
the whole, there is little to criticise in this 
respect, and Mr. Scott-James has tackled his 
formidable task excellently. The book js 
likely to remain important for several years 
as a source of reference. of stimulating 
criticism and of enjoyable reaui«.. 


I. Mee 

Goethe’s World as Scen in Letters and 

Memoirs. Edited by Berthold Biermann, 
(Peter Owen. 215.) 


EXCELLENT though this book is in concep. 
tion, it is ruined by the poverty of its 
translation. The selection from Goethe's 
letters and from  cther contemporary 
material presents a clear picture of the 
man in all the phases of his life, though 
it is badly deficient on the side of his 
scientific work. The material is, on the 
whole, better chosen, because less fragmen- 
tary, than that of Ludwig  Lewisohn’s 
comparable two-volume Goethe: the Story 
of a Man, which The Bodley Hgad brought 
out for the bicentenary. But although much 
of its contents purports to be in versions 
already published, many of them long ago, 
the revising hand of the contemporary 
American translator of the rest is evident on 
every side. One would not dispute his 
knowledge of German, but his use of English 
tenses and general insensitiveness to the finer 
meanings of words not only suggest that 
English is not his native language, but defeat 
the purpose of the book and make it most 


tiresome to read M. W. 
Home Encyclopaedia. Compiled by the 
Good Housekeeping Institute. (National 


Magazine Company. 46s.) 


Here, at last, is a book on cookery and 
household management which is no mere 
shadow of Mrs. Beeton. Good House- 
keeping Institute’s Home Encyclopaedia has 
a completely fresh approach to the subject, 
aided by lavish photography, and in some 
ways surpasses her work in comprehensive- 
ness. The cookery half of the encyclo- 
paedia bridges the usual gulf between 
kitchen and countryside and between cook 
and chemist. Berries, herbs and their culinary 
usage are described ; poisonous toadstools 
are shown in colour. The section on apples 
includes not only recipes and bottling hints 
but also notes on the best varieties for the 
garden and their cultivation. Basic ingrfe- 
dients such as salt are chemically analysed 
to explain their function in recipes. The 
homecraft section ranges more widely than 
is usual in household books—from a history 
of antique furniture to plastics. Only the 
baby is neglected ; he is scarcely mentioned 
from A-Z, while his mother is instructed 
on being electrician, gardener, plumber, 
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(A IE es Dil DE DE Ge Gi 


We know 


that Christmas is the 
Birthday of all—because for genera- 
tions we have had the Bible in English. 


greatest 


Millions still wait for it in their own 
languages. 

Today is a time of great opportunity 
when all over the world people are 
asking for the Bible 

Will you help us by your gifts to 
send this Book to the ends of the earth 
so that all may know 


Who was born on Christmas Day ? 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


1446 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 





World’s smallest Giant 


The EMPIRE Aristocrat portable typewriter is a 
veritable giant in performance, with many of the 
usual features of a first-class ““unportable”—yet it 
weighs only 8} Ib and stands no higher than a 
matchbox! It accompanies business men, secre- 
taries, journalists, novellists, lecturers— all who 
have writing to do—on their journeys at home 
and abroad, it stands up to any amount of work 
like the true Briton it is. The EMPIRE Aristocrat 
in fact makes a good impression—anywhere, 
Price 19 guineas. 


EMPIRE Aristocrat 


The most PORTABLE TYPEWRITER in the World 
Made by British Typewriters Lid. West Bromwich + London: 31 High Holborn, W.C.1. 


BRING MOST 
HAPPINESS THIS CHRISTMAS? 


A CHRISTMAS DONATION to the 
> Deep Sea Mission would help provide 
=< Christmas cheer to deep sea fishermen’s 
“x widows and orphans, and to fishermen ashore 
: “ in strange ports at Christmas. Throughout the 
coming year it would help the Mission care for fishermen’s welfare 
at the fishing ports—providing food and accommodation at low 
prices, recreation, family care, regular facilities for worship. 
Christmas donations will be gratefully received by 
the Secretary, J. W. Donald— 


DEEP SEA MISSION 


(Royal Mational Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen) 
77, R.MLM.D.S.F. HOUSE, 43 NOTTINGHAM PLACE, LONDON, Wl 
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A housewife 
in Melbourne 


goes shopping... 





«+. and an exporter here in Britain wants to know all about 
what she buys. He wants other information as well, for the 
success of his Australian export venture may depend on it. 
Many British exporters consult the Australia and New 
Zealand Bank which is in constant touch with all aspects of 
life in Australia and New Zealand. The Bank will be glad 
to answer any enquiries addressed to the Overseas Depart- 
ment at the Head Office. 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


In which are merged 
The Bank of Australasia Limited and The Union Bank of Australia Limited 


Head Office: 71 Cornhill, London, E.C.3. 
Telephone: Avenue 1281. 
Branch Offices in London: 4 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 
263 Strand, W.C.2, 6 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W.1. 

















fAID UP SHARE ACCOUNTS 


SUBSCRIPTION SHARE ACCOUNTS 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


A Provincial investment remains stable. 


Money invested in the Provincial Building Society 
does not fluctuate with market conditions. Come what 
may, one can rely on the Provincial providing a 
steady yield on all three of its investment classes — 
and with income tax paid by the society. The invest- o 
ment ceiling is the highest— £5,000. Assets £44,000,000 
and Reserves exceed £3,000,000. Ask today for the 
new Provincial Investment Brochure—you will find 
it informative and helpful. 


There’s no surer source of income than investment in the 


PROVINCIAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY Frank Clayton, F.C.1LS, 


Genera] Manager 
Heed Offices: Exquitable House, Market Street, Bradford. Tel. 29331/2/3/4 
Provincial House, Albion Street, Leeds. Tel. 29731/2/3 
London Office: Astor House, Aldwych, W.C.2. Tel. HOLborn 3681 
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painter, as well as seamstress and washer- 
woman. The book is worth its price for 
the two thousand photographs and drawings 
alone. It will undoubtedly become a classic 
of its kind, and has much to teach not only 
an experienced housewife but also the 
gourmet and the “man about the house.” 
J. H. D. 


Leonard 


Edited 
258.) 


The Saturday Book. 
Russell, (Hutchinson, 


HeRE again, glossy and gorgeous, is The 
Saturday Book—the adult equivalent of doll 
or clockwork-train, a safe last-minute buy 
as a Christmas present for the literate. A 
compendium such as this, which aims at 
having a little bit of something for every- 
body, runs the risk of being formless and 
scrappy. This particular volume is saved 
from that fate by using the services of 
several able journalists, who all have some- 
thing to say as well as knowing how to say 
it. Among so much talent it would be 
invidious (or wouldn't it ?) to pick out plums 
for special admiration. But the photo- 
graphed extracts from Sir Edward Marsh's 
Little Book, in which his numerous poetic 
friends have in the last 40 years inscribed 
their poems, are pages of much more than 
ephemeral interest. Sir Max Beerbohm’'s 
astringent contribution would force a laugh 
even on the most awful of Boxing Days. For 
the rest . . . well, for the rest there is the 
rest of the book, and very agreeable too. 
mB. C. BB. 
A new 
Revised 


éd.) 


by 


The Faber Book of Modern Verse. 
edition enlarged with a Supplement. 
by Anne Ridler. 

WueN Michael Roberts died, he was about 

to undertake the revision of this best of 

modern anthologies, which he compiled in 

1936. No one was better fitted to take over 

the task than Mrs. Ridler, who has made 

some changes in the body of the book, sub- 
stituting “East Coker,” for example, for 

“ Ash Wednesday,” and has added 64 pages 

of selections from the poets of the last 

fifteen years. Despite the excellence of her 
taste, however, she has not been able to find 
among the newcomers anything comparable 
to the talent that Roberts discovered in the 
poets of his generation. One is, indeed, left 
with the feeling that little has happened in 

English poetry since the emergence of 

Dylan Thomas. Too much even of the best 

from the younger men relies on violence of 

imagery or on rather too deliberate 
technique. A case might be made against 
the book as it stands that the intellectual 
poets, Laura Riding, Charles Madge and 

Empson, are over represented, at the expense 

of richer poets, particularly of Edith Sitwell 

and Dylan Thomas. But this is not Mrs. 

Ridler’s fault, for she was only entrusted 

with limited powers of revision, which she 

has exercised extremely well. This book 
remains the essential introduction to modern 

poetry. a. mm, C 


(Faber and Faber. 12s. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





HARRIS LEBUS LIMITED 





FURNITURE QUALITY MAINTAINED 





Tue fourth annual general meeting of Harris 
Lebus Limited was held on December 6th in 
London, Sir Herman Lebus, C.B.E., J.P., chair- 
man and managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: — 

The profit for the year to July 13th, 1951, 
after allowing for all charges including deprecia- 
tion, but before charging taxation, amounts to 
£701,107 as against £568,160 for the preceding 
year, an increase of £132,947. Net profit after 
providing for income tax and profits tax com- 
puted on the profit for the year amounts to 
£245,761, an increase of £51,111 over the com- 
parable figure in last year’s accounts. 

The settlement of the first year’s assessments 
on the company has resulted in a provision of 
£22,500 for income tax being no_ longer 
required. This sum has been credited to the 
profit and loss account, making the profit avail- 
able for appropriation £268,261. The 4 per 
cent. preference dividend, less tax, and the pro- 
posed ordinary dividend of 8 per cent., less tax, 
together absorb £105,500 and leave a balance 
of profit undistributed of £162,761. 


RAW MATERIALS 

During the past year there has been a steady 
increase in the volume of timber arriving from 
the colonies and we have been able, in spite 
of shipping difficulties, to obtain the quantities 
we have required. We anticipated that prices 
would continue to rise during the year and on 
that account and in order to satisfy rising pro- 
duction requirements we made large forward 
purchases of the types of timber used by the 
company. I regard the general forward supply 
position of your company for timber as satis- 
factory. 

We have also had to face increases in price 
of controlled and uncontrolled plywood, of 
veneers and of most other materials used in our 
production. Moreover supplies, particularly of 
certain materials such as metal fittings, glass and 
solvents, have been difficult, but there has been 
some improvement, except in the case of metal, 
during the past few months. 

The company is employed almost entirely in 
producing Utility furniture and therefore has to 
work within the limits of the regulations as 
to construction and price which are imposed 
upon the industry by the Board of Trade. There 
is much to be said for, and certainly much to 
be said against, certain aspects of the present 
regulations, but, however that may be, the 
quality of our furniture stands as high as it has 
ever done and we are more than maintaining 
the leading place as suppliers of low-priced 
furniture of high standard of quality. 


TRANSPORT 
The policy hitherto adopted of employing 
outside haulage contractors to carry the com- 
pany’s products to its customers has, in the 
interests of efficiency and economy, had to be 
changed. Your company is already operating 
a considerable number of vehicles on the road 
and your directors are more than satisfied with 
the increased efficiency of service to customers, 
diminution of damage in transit and economy 
in transport costs. 
THE FUTURE 
In spite of the fact that up to this date your 
company’s order book is satisfactory and that 
during the year under review it increased the 
size of its share of the utility market, I do not 
feel able in view of the very unsettled circum- 
stances of today to express any views as to the 
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TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 


RECORD YEAR ON ALL FRONTS 








AT the thirty-second annual general Meeting of 
Tube Investments Limited, at Birmingham on 
December 12th, Mr. Ivan Stedeford (chairman) 
reported another record year in production, 
sales, exports, productivity and profits. Had 
there been adequate supplies of materials, he 
said, the results would have been better still, for 
few TI factories could work to full capacity, 
but the volume of output, and direct export 
sales at over £17 million, were respectively 50 
per cent. and 100 per cent, greater than they had 
been four years ago. 

Although trading profits at £7,776,733 had in- 
creased by nearly £1,500,000, the cost of finane- 
ing the company’s increased turnover and 
developments, supply difficulties, the weight and 
nature of taxation, and the present Chancellor's 
appeal regarding dividends, had decided the 
board to recommend the same dividend as last 
year’s. He hoped that more propitious circum- 
stances would in due course enable them to 
redress this position. 

Each of the five Divisions had contributed 
to the results, but all were suffering increasingly 
the effects of material shortages. It was unlikely 
that sufficient aluminium would be made ayvail- 
able in 1952 to operate economically the large 
new rolling mills in South Wales. Exports of 
cycles were up 25 per cent., sales in the US, 
having increased sixfold, but material supplies 
might seriously affect prospects against growing 
German and Japanese competition. 

TI's precision tubes were being increasingly 
integrated as components of other companies’ 
products, which enhanced — steel conversion 
values, but the Division was faced with a grave 
situation owing to the shut-down of tube steel 
imports. Output was being maintained at a 
reduced level by consuming stocks at a critical 
rate. Official assurances had been given that 
this position would largely be corrected, and 
urgent negotiations had been undertaken fora 
resumption of imports, but so far news of 
supplies to make good anything like the 
deficiencies was lacking. He was confident that 
British steel-makers, in acceptance of their 
responsibilities to tube-makers and the indus- 
tries they served, would see to it that tube steel 
featured more prominently in future production 
plans. The General Engineering and Electrical 
Divisions had done well in spite of supply 
difficulties. 


GOOD PROGRESS OVERSEAS 

Overseas investments in funds, skill and effort 
were showing a promising return. Standard 
Tube & TI Limited, of Canada, was progressing 
rapidly, with fine results, and plans for extend- 
ing its scope were in hand. Hercules and 
Phillips Cycles (South Africa) had completed a 
good first year’s full trading ; it was hoped that 
the new South African electrical equipment 
works would shortly be in production. The 
factory of TI Cycles of India Limited was 
opened two months ago, and it had been 
decided to build a second factory for the manu- 
facture of cycle components. Encouraging 
preliminary talks had been held with Messrs. 
Tata Limited with a view to collaboration in 
the manufacture of electrically welded precision 
mechanical and pressure tubes in India, and TI 
had acquired the well-founded Calcutta trading 
firm of Roberts McLean and Company. 

The £10 million home development pro- 
gramme was going forward satisfactorily, an 
it would become effective by stages over the 
next few years TI had recently acquired the 
New Conveyor Company, Limited, of Smeth- 
wick, long-established leaders in the design, 
layout and manufacture of mechanical handling 


trends of profit to be expected in the company’s | equipment. 


current financial year 
The report was adopted. 


The report and accounts were adopted and 
the dividend approved. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Investors are still bewildered by the finan- 
cial implications of Mr. Butler. After the 
sharp break this week long-dated gilt edged 
stocks are practically on a 44 per cent. yield 
basis and industrial ordinary share prices 
are on an average about 15 per cent. below 
the pre-election level. Is this mild disin- 
flation or deflation? Mr. Butler would 
doubtless argue that the market conse- 
quences of his larger financial policies need 
ive no cause for alarm—at least not for 
the present. In one sense that is right— 
Jower security prices are only the obverse 
of a rise in interest rates. One is entitled 
to remind him, all the same, that in the 
present state of uncertainty it is difficult, if 
not impossible, for the all-important market 
in, new capital issues to function effectively. 
That cannot be part of the Chancellor’s 
plan, although it may be part of the price 
which he is willing to pay to achieve his 
larger objectives. Is the fall being over- 
done? After this week’s falls, I am inclined 
to think that for the long-term investor the 
present basis is not unattractive. I must 
still enter the caveat that a really sustained 
recovery, either in gilt edged or equity share 
prices, should not be expected just yet. The 
market must remain sensitive and subject to 
rapid fluctuations, for some time ahead. 


A Relapse in Gold Shares 


Whatever may be the likelihood of Mr. 
Butler's planned disinflation developing into 
something more akin to deflation of the old- 
fashioned type, there is little evidence that 
investors rate this possibility very high in 
the current performance of gold shares. As 
I indicated three weeks ago, gold shares 
should be the one group to show some 
recovery if, in fact, there is a reasonable 
prospect of a worth-while reduction in costs. 
So far from having improved, this section 
of the market has been weaker than most 
others. This has been due partly to the fact 
that gold shares are, for the most part, held 
rather speculatively, partly to the virtual 
cessation of buying from Paris owing to the 
rather more stable international currency 
situation and partly to fears of drastic cuts 
in the half-yearly dividends now being 
announced. There.can be little doubt, in 
the light of the encroachment of increased 
working costs on profit margins, that there 
will be many reductions in dividends for the 
current half-year. There is also the risk 
that the premium in the free gold market 
may diminish when the larger supplies from 
Australia, Rhodesia and other countries 
begin to add substantially to the selling side. 
All the same, gold shares still look to me 
to have promising long-term prospects 
whichever way the financial situation works 
out. If we get something approaching de- 
flation, bringing reduced working costs, the 
position of the gold mining industry will be 
correspondingly improved. If, on the other 
hand, American business begins to turn 
down, then, as a long-term possibility, we 
have fo consider a higher dollar price for 
gold. Gold shares must always be regarded 
as speculations, but, as such, shares of some 
of the Far West Rand propositions, such as 
Stilfontein now around 23s. 3d., against a 


recent price of 27s. 6d., and West Driefon- 
tein at just oyer £6, look worth putting 
away. 


Hudson’s Bay Position 


One of the mysterious movements on the 
Stock Exchange in recent months has been 
the steady rise in the £1 shares of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. From a level of 
around £6 three months ago the price has 
gradually climbed up to today’s level of £8, 
at which the shares offer only a negligible 
yield on the current rate of distribution. 
Dealers have reported persistent buying of 
the shares from Canada to the accompani- 
ment of a number of reports, among which 
the most plausible has been that the buyers 
are intent on acquiring a controlling interest 
in the company with a view to changing the 
seat of control and management from Lon- 
don to Canada. There have also been 
mouth-watering accounts of the possibilities 
of the company’s interests in Canadian oil. 
When this week it was reported from 
Toronto that a Canadian group of financiers 
were buying, with a view to control, Sir 
Patrick Ashley Cooper, Governor of the 
company, took the opportunity to come out 
into the open and put matters in their true 
perspective. While he confirms that there 
has been some movement of the company’s 
shares from the United Kingdom to Canada, 
he points out that the number of shares in 
Canadian hands is still less than 12 per cent. 
of the total capital. He rightly welcomes 
these new Canadian shareholders, but 
emphasises that no change is contemplated 
in the company’s organisation. “Its head- 
quarters continue in London; its policies 
remain unaltered; its assets stay intact.” 
That, at least for the present, seems to 
scotch any ideas of the control passing from 
this country to Canada. In his statement 
Sir Patrick Ashley Cooper also makes 
reference in cautious terms to the company’s 
possibilities in the oil field. Once again he 
emphasises, as he did in the annual report, 
that the discovery and development of oil 
resources is a long, costly and speculative 
business, holding out no hopes of large 
immediate returns. He does not deny, how- 
ever, that there are prospects of “eventual 
benefits to shareholders.” What are holders 
of Hudson’s Bay shares to make of all this ? 
It seems to me that with the quotation 
around £8 there can be little harm in selling 
to the enthusiasts on the other side of the 
Atlantic, who are obviously taking an over- 
optimistic view of early prospects. I am not 
suggesting that there may not be a fresh 
wave of speculative buying, which will hoist 
the shares still higher. Against that, inves- 
tors must set the risk that if Canadian buy- 
ing dries up the shares would drift to a much 
lower level. 


Agar, Cross Problems 


If any reminder is needed of the diffi- 
culties now facing British companies operat- 
ing in the Argentine it is provided in the 
most striking terms in the latest annual 
statement of Mr. Val C. Fisher, the chair- 
man of Agar, Cross and Company, the 
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export merchants. He tells stockholders that 
expenses are constantly on the increase, that 
Argentine taxes are also rising and that a 
new tax in substitution of inheritance tax 
is to be levied on all limited liability com- 
panies. It will amount to 1 per cent. on 
the effective capital of Agar, Cross in Argen- 
tina, Mr. Fisher also calls attention to the 
acute difficulty of financing the company’s 
Argentine business and discloses that at 
present there is inevitably heavy recourse to 
the company’s Argentine bankers. This is 
all depressing news, on top of the fact that 
in the last two years Agar, Cross has had 
to absorb exchange losses totalling no less 
than £1,387,346 on the net balance of its 
Argentine current assets. Fortunately, his 
survey is not all gloomy. The company is 
actively pursuing its plans for entering new 
markets, and already schemes have been 
agreed on which, in due course, are expected 
to make a useful contribution to profits. 
Meantime, the Ordinary stockholders, who 
have recently received 10 per cent. for the 
year which ended on June 30th, 1950, as a 
result of the receipt of remittance, have so 
far received no payment for the year which 
ended on June 30th, 1951. It is scarcely 
surprising, therefore, that the £1 Ordinary 
units, which earlier this year stood just over 
par, have fallen to 13s. While a purchase 
even at this level could not be regarded as 
other than a speculation, I would not advise 
holders to sell. 


A Hotel Stock 


To the accompaniment of various 
rumours, none of which has yet been con- 
firmed, there has been a good deal of specu- 
lative activity during the past two or three 
weeks in the Preference and Ordinary shares 
of Gordon Hotels. The favourite sugges- 
tion in the market has been that negotia- 
tions are well advanced for the sale by the 
company of the May Fair Hotel at a price 
well in excess of £1,000,000. While I have 
no grounds for believing that this report is 
correct, the very possibility of a deal seems 
to me to give Gordon Hotels’ 7 per cent. 
Income stock speculative attractions at the 
present level of £103. Since the company 
disposed of the Hotel Victoria to the 
Government towards the end of 1950 for 
£705,000 its Debenture indebtedness has 
been substantially reduced. Apart from the 
£324,050 of May Fair Debentures there is 
now outstanding only £100,819 of 6 per cent, 
Debenture stock and £356,363 of the 7 per 
cent. Income stock. It is clear, therefore, 
that if a property deal on the lines suggested 
is carried through there should be no diffi- 
culty in repaying all these stocks out of the 
proceeds, The interesting point about the 
7 per cent. Income stock is that interest is 
in arrears from January Ist, 1947. That 
means that on January Ist, 1952, there will 
be five years’ interest, equivalent to about 
£18 net per £100 of stock, which, of course, 
will have to be cleared up in any repayment 
plan, I recall that in his last annual state- 
ment made in August the chairman indi- 
cated that the board were making efforts to 
dispose of assets and that if a reasonable 
price could be obtained, an offer would be 
accepted. I, therefore, regard this Income 
stock as not involving any great risk at the 
present price and offering a reasonable 
chance of a useful capital profit. 
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£5-£35 Gol ocket Watches anc ains; 7 
DOWN OTEL ALEXANDRA, Vernet-les-Bains £15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity Street 
t er South of France Dry and mings dy eto 100 “G er = at My 
. 2 4 —- sunny xcellent heating. Comfort ” and Trophies; £10-£100 Gold Cigarette a 
1. Tavern brawl of great antiquity. (6.) jong winter stay. "Engltsh comfortable for | Cases: £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and ustor 
2. Just what an ambler might go for. class French tooks. 1,000 Frs. per day, | TT¥8:,.£5-£1.000 for One, Two. Three of 
3 “ » wine, service, all taxes included » . Five Stone Diamond Rings. and . to 
cheat’s conversion. (7.) EAL’S MANSARD RES oa . £5,000 for Diamond and Precious tone 
4. What to do in ambush. (4.) morning coffee, lunch a og Valaati oe af fi 4 E 4 Earellow « - 
6. Their hunting results in no great ll Het at moderate prices. Fully Gemmological Association) Yt you cannot 3s. 6 
catch 7.) Court Road Vv. Som, 196, Tovtenham call personally, send your parcel by Regis- Large 
7. Gate-crashers are. (8.) NATURAL inter B tered Post. It will be quite safe and you 
iS “teehee enn Gh 6 te ee, 0) I canted pa = —m urgently will receive an immediate Cash Offer, with 
11. “The stock - h Fung as y. ook’s British no obligation to sell, M. Hayes ano Sons, 
© stockings were hung by the gi; Elwes’ Trees of Gt Britain; Orct 5 ton Gs > 1, E.C 
cian, * Ibt Curti . ; chid Lrp.. 106, Hatton Garden, Lo. don, 
" with care” (Moore). (7.) ro ogy urtis and Paxten Bota rical Maga- | HOLborn 9177 
. &e APHAEL Kinc, Lip.. 28, Museum . . — mt 
. ' “—o . Stre y "I ry A.M. AND NO SECRETARY A 
SOLUTION ON DECEMBER 28 ne to 10 jour’ ‘Personnel Manage: to _ ring 
Q ~~ = intormati m respecting | AMB 3400 (20 lines) for High-Grade 
The winner of Crossword No. 654 is W. Warp, Esq., 6, Laburnum | Society of Friends free on applicninn ss | ohowats Ate maneit's Wotce a... 
Avenue, Gainsborough, Lincs. the Puienns Home Service Commitzer, | Fine's AcENcr, 99-99. Praed Street, Wi 
riends House, Euston Rd., London, N.W.1. Kindly record for future reference. 
ee Se 
£225 Gee Bs ERS ee Se ES 
. . 
invest safely in 
4 


a Chuslnas Gil lo Lhe 
IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 


President 


and get 1 Society pays 
2 2 % the tax 


No expenses on investment or withdrawal. 
Write for full particulars :— 


GRAYS BUILDING SOCIETY 


(ESTD. 1880) 


Patron 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS FUND The Rt. Hon. the EARL of 
MAJESTY THE KING HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 


The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College ot 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and is 


governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. < 2 2 N E WwW R O A D G R A Y S E S S E xX 


j BRICKS and MORTAR 
Hl 


It is a centre for research and information on Cancer 
and carries on continuous and systematic investiga- - 
tions in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill ” pnd Shen 1 Seen BON. Saemnns, teeex 

’ . © O. Day 


Gifts should be seqt to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir : 
¥ Assets: 42,000,000. Reserves £66,000. 


Holburt Waring, Bt,, at the Royal College of Surgeons, 
_ Ra RE BS ee 








Lincoln's fan Fields, London, W. 


V4 
= nh 

















e i. 
charge, 
wal Ping 
eltham, 


ns, te 
call A 4 
i83a, 


“Pac ce}, 


World- 
booklet 
dolborn, 


Xclusive 
ty have 


Juke St. 
EL 8808 


SILVER 
without 
ral call, 
O 12%. 


anager, 


-R?—AS 
wellers, 
rices:— 














MENDING ot —-- 

jer ending—3-day 

I"ve ad py gervice ak 4 —BEtL INv'SIBLE 

_ 2 New Bond Street, W.1. 

your fur coat? Then bring 

ea send it for a fair offer. _ 

one Oe AWEst, t Mel- 

‘ied site Lost Prop: erty sorte’, 
gu Sect x (Est. over 30 + 30 years.) 


~ CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
DDRESSED Notepaper — 5%, 8s. 6d. 
ADpRESS 1,000, b= 6d. post ree (ptrcnase tax 
). ples ene:al Printing.— 
i fiom maples ellen, Northern Ireland. 


Cox's Orange Pippins (8 to the 
A" 12 bb. 6s. ot 3 free 
TREES. 


f 1 
aol 4 for i Grieve, 
Toe E . Cash7 = after delivery. 
—Dept. SP, ‘Cuars Te OxcHarps, Haipenden. 
B NICOLL_& CO., Spurt falists since 
ur 
IMD ofr fOr, 70 Dking Jackets, 


and Lo i _, —_ a 


Or‘er now 
66, Jermyn 


Fancy Walstcoats from “4 ae 
Christmas. 

8.W.1. 

AS GIFTS.—Wide selection of 

, Ciné Apparatus, Enlargers, 

ries, Microscopes. — Wattace 

, 127, New Bond Street, W.1. 


onan HONEY, packed in 1 Ib, glass 
jars, sent by passenger train, carriage 
paid; 4 Ib. m* Ss, 6 lb. £1 1s.—Wessex 
Pumes Lrp., Sherborne, Dorset. 
F& CHRISTMAS.—<ijive your friend a 
year’s subsc — to the Nationa. Boox 
Leacus with its West-End hi 
restaurant for members’ use. 
scription: London members, one guinea; 
country members. b . Attractive gift 
creat cards, available for the purpose, 
pe ., on application to a N.B.L., 
ces Le" London, 
CHR MAS.—Urr Rama Honey 
Seottish. ~~ 4 Ib. tins, ly wrapped, 
to any address, your greetings enclosed. 
1 tim, 128; 2 ti ; 3 tins, 33s., 
t d.—F. TURNBULL, Maxwell House 
Borsoe Road, Castle-Douglas, Scotland. 
ALSTEAD’'S DEVONSHIRE HONEY, 
from own apiaries, 4 Ib. 15s.. 6 Ib. 
ts. 6d., post free C.W.O.—T. R. Hat- 
stmap and Sons, c/o Berry Farm, Brans- 
combe, Devon 
OMESPUN Tweeds.—Mrs. CHALLONER, 
Melkridge, Haltwhistle, Northumberland. 
le GIFT.—An adjustable reading 
stand for newspapers, to tand 
table or clip on to plate. Only és, .d., p stage 
éd.—Parpon & Wate. , 55, George St., W.1 
LYNDEBOU RNE OPERA Vouchers as 


eadquarters and 
resent sub- 


Christmas Presents From gns., 
valid for any opera or concert at Glynde- 
during 1952.-—-Apply GLyYNDEzBOURNE 
Lonpon Orrice, 23, Baker St., W.1 WEL- 
beck 0573. 
AVENDER Dried, shredded flowers 
from my wn farm 7s. 6d. per 3 Ib., 
l4s. per Ib post free.—-Cot. TIDSWELL 


Wivenhoe, Essex 


WER & GLORY choice mystic Xmas 
2.—** R,’ 








Cards ond envelopes 2/6-2. 42, 
Duncombe Hil S.E.23. 
SeCORATIUR MAPS. FRANCIS 
Spwatss Ltp., 83, Marylebone High 
ndon, W.1 ao ae 1855), offer 
e selection 0 riginal maps 
{ all’ countries, ecg to 18th centuries. 
us and picto 
GARDENING 
A MEMONE CORMS, Brightest Mixed 
4 is., size 2/3 cm., single de-Caen 
3s. 6d. 100, 20s 1,000, 87s. 6d. 5,000; 
Large size 7s. 100, 62s. Sd. 1, 000. ei St. 
Brigid 2/3 cm. 3s. 100, 25s 1,000, 112s. 6d 
5,000; Large size 8s. 190, 72s. 6d. 1,000. 
With culture instructions Post Paid.- 
B. P. Hicts (SPE) Maypole, Scilly, Cwil. 





THE CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY 


This Voluntary Society is now in 
its 95th year of work for the 
welfare of homeless and other- 
-}wise needy children, and for the 
unmarried mother and her child. 


Christmas Gifts gratefully received 
by the Director. 


55 Leigham Court Rd., London, S.W.16 


RA: ER ck 
FIRE! 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT? 


The World's Fastest Fire Extingulshers 
~for every Fire Risk 
Premure-operated by sealed CO, Charges 
NU-SWIFT LTD. ELLAND YORKS 








In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
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RUIT ony ORNAMENTAL TREES 


gardeners who want the best, by THomas 

IVERS AND Son, The Nurseries, Sawbridge- 

worth, Herts. ‘Phone: og ang 2338. 

ARDEN PROTECTION NETTING 

ie proof, tanned, small mesh, ad x2 9a, 
S., 


x 3 15s., x * # 
da x € ft’, 9s—H. Rosinson, 


pes Nets, Colchester. 
SHOPPING BY POST > 


JEW Irish Linen tantan: 7 we 
(a), 6 yds. 





free. Satisfaction or money 
Conwar, Lrp. (Dept ne” 
Londor 16. 
upture). —Send p.c. for details 
he new ‘‘Airlift ” soya; » 
and women. ~?._ om s (Dept. = Cork 
Heavy Sheer 


Street, London 
ARACHUTES.—British 
Silk in White and Khaki, = ae 
with 3 top; 
6 panel 


is 40/6. 


Light Green Sky-Blue and Khaki, bh 
nel 36 in. wide 1 " 
nel 8/9, 3 panels 9, 6 e 


in. 
wide, 3-in. » 1'/- each White 
Rayon Panels 190 in. tong. . wide, 
_— top, The a panel. Also big quantity 

mnant Tricot Nylon and Heavy oe 

Surtain Net in various colours. Wri r 
our sample ran t bur ices. t 
free. bw yo “U" Blankets, brand-new 


in Grey, 60 in. x 80 in. (4 lb. each), 32/11. 
Post and jacking for blanxets 1/-. —4 
om guarantee.—-A NGcgL Trapinc Co. (De 
8), . Duncan Terr., City Rd., London, 





EDUCATIONAL 


DMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 

TRAINING at Sr. 
TARIAL COLLEGE, 2, 
London, N.W.3. (HAM 
and day students. 
for graduates. Active a 
department. — 
Principat, J. W. Loverincg, M.A. (Vantab.). 
Comaencs, ECONOMICS, LANGUAGES. 

A thorough commercial course of special 
value to students over 16 who will later 
have Executive and Administrative posts 
offered at Sr. CHurstopHer’s CoLece, 10, 
Gloucester Avenue, Regents Park, N.W.1. 
Resident students accommodated in three 


College houses. Collegiate life. Details from 

Principal 
YRIPPL EGATE SECRETARIAL COL- 
E.C.1. Clerk to 


LEGE, Golden Lane, 
the Governors. MON 2828. 
AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 
» w.il, Individual tuition for 
ee ea Navy and Army Entrance, 
M. General Certificate at all levels. 
Tel. PARK 7437. 
AV IES'S Successful] INDIVIDUAL 
TUITION tor Civil Service degree, 
professional and school examinations ; also 
SECRETAR.AL TRAINING Courses 
graduates and older r+ yam at 2, 
Road, W.14 (PARK 4465 Special junior 
departments (COMMON é NCE, &c.) 
for bore under 15 at 24, Lyadhurst Gardens, 


N.W 2. oe =< 4936), and 68, Cadogan 
Sgqua "S.W Tel. : KNightsbridge 1741). 
Abo “ENGLISH COURSES for 


foreign 
Students at 54. 5.W.7. 
(WEStern 6564.) 
\XPERT Postal [fuition for examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, re- 
tarial, Civil Service, Comercial, General 
Jert. of Eduvation, many 
practical (non exam.) Courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested, to ~~" CoLiece (G40), 
Albans, or cal] . Queen Victoria Street. 
THS 


h A for Matric, Inter. —fsrouses. 
2, Carlingford Rd., N.W.3. HAM 0210. 
6, Rectory Ave., H. Wyco -W. 1436. 
N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 57, 
Duke Street, W.1. Yfair 6626, pro- 
vides Trainin for High-Grade Secretarial 
Posts. ew ses commence in January. 
N ERCRAFT TRAINING. — The 
Viole; Melchett Nursery Trainin 
College offers a comprehensive residentia. 
training in the care of babies and young 
children from aeew to e Nursery 
School Fees, including board-residence, 
and training, ar fcr 18 months.— 
Apply, THE Secrrrary VIOLET 
MELCHETT INFANT WELFARt CENTRE, Flood 
Walk, London. 3 
XFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34, St. Giles, Oxford. New 
Course commences Wednesday, January 9th 
Prospectus 


XFORD, Serremeer, 1952. — Wychlea 
Domestic Science House. One year’s 
after school domestic science course 3 for 
twelve resident students. Cultural opporta- 
nities.—Apply, THE Warren, 4, Barnwe 
OSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., pope. ), 
London University B.A.,"B.Sc., BSc Econ., 
LL.B., B.D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, 
Law Exams., &c. lee i instalments.— 
prospectus from C. M.A., LL. 
Dept. B.92, Wolsey Hall ‘Oxtord (Est. 1894). 
PANISH Day Course (optional PORTU- 
GUES Se 31st- 


Hyde Park Gate, 


Lu 
Brazitian CouNncits, 4, Berkeley 


Street, W.1. 


Upper 
Quote advert. 





14, 1951 
by. ~~ — pee oe Trained 


ceed umber vailable. 

This recogni mtre with staf. drawn 
y from no practisi artiate, can 
develop your ability.—-Write RD ADAMS, 
: Bcmoot or 


Comnenctat “Ant, Chelsea. Tel: PLAxman 


T. MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, ae Park, 


beginning BMoncay. Februar, th. Entry 
forms mus eceived aise Friday, 
January 18th, 1952, —For these for and 


all particulars, apely,, to the Headmistress’s 
Secretary at the dol. 


UMMER VAOREION, 1952.—Conferences 


at Oxford. Convenient hostel residence 
for small conferences (up to ~ from end 
of June to middle of Septem — 


and common rooms available. “0 
week each rson.—Apply the decastanr, 
St. Anne’s iety, Oxford. 
NIVERSITY or London STITUTE 
EpucaTion— Department of Child De- 
velopment.—An advanced Course for full- 
time students occupying one university year 
and beginning .n October next is open to 
QUALIFIED TEACHERS who have taken & course 
of training for nursery school work or for 
the teaching of children below the of 


11 years, and have subsequently not 
less than 5 years’ approved ex- 
rience. Grants from the inistry of 
ducation are available in certain circ 
stances to cover fees and t 
aintenance.—Further particulars may be 
obtained from Miss D. GARDNER, 


INSTITUTE or Epvucation, Malet Street, W.C.1. 

NIVERSITY or Lonpon INSTITUTE oF 

Epucation.—A special Course of train- 
ing for infant teaching wil be pee at the 
Institute from tember next and 
extend over one academic year. didates. 
who must be graduates, will eligible 
for grants under the Ministry of Education 
Regulations for the Training of ane 
Application forms may ined rom 
the SECRETARY, INSTITUTE oF a... Malet 
Street, W.C.1. 


LITERARY 


N AKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 

INTER. So many mean to take up 
writing—so few do. Yet today Editors are 
crying out for new writers. The ndon 
School of Journalism, founded under dis- 


tinguished patronage and staffed by 
experts, has helped many to_start this 
profitable part-time career The School 


riting, Journalism, Poetry. Radio 
Preliminary advice is free, fees 
low. Send for a free copy of Writing for 
the Press.—Prospectus Dept., Tus Lonpon 
ScHoo. oF JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon Square 
London, W.C.1. | ‘* Whenever you think of 
writing, think of the L.8.J.’ 

i MAGAZINES. 

Pop. 
 Subecription 
THomas AND Co. 
Street, Blackpool 
Roces.- Liprarigs and smaller Co..ec- 

tTIons purchased for cash, Expert 
buyers sent to_ al 
QuaritcH, Lrp., 11, Graf: 
W.1. Tei.: REGent 
BRosweEy's LONDON " 

1,001 Nights, a Burton, 18s.; 
Hecate unt: 2s. 6d. Send for 

FISHER AND Srean, 46, Highgate High 

Street, N.6. 


London, 
EAN GALL for typing; 
duplicating translations. a 
Church St., London, W.8. tern "809. 
| ——_ D’s “a) ‘Typing, @ Duplicating. 
4 (a) 3d aL) ld. copies; 
specialist = plays A ve ‘fools from is. 6d. 
copy.—Write 
ITERARY TYPING, 2s. per 1,000 
Carbon copies 6d. Accuracy assured. 
—Mrs. E. Jenniras, 55, Brockman Road 
Folkestone. 
. TYPED, accurately and Jateionneiy. 
recommended. is, pe 
— A. STEEDEN, 72, ldemar 
Avenue, Fulham, S.W.6. 
TELLA FISHER BUREAU, 15, \-— 
J W.C.2. All_office staff_perm. 
Typing, Dupg., Trans.—WHI 3501 é tines). 
YPING.—Quick, efficient service.—Srorr, 
“June,” Lincewood Pk. Dr., Laindon, Ex. 


a ge = Nat. Geog. 
Mec rtune, &c.. by 

Send for  details.— 
(SP), 111, Buchanan 


Sestel 


rts.— BERNARD 


24- bout 


ANTED.—Mee’s “I See All,” 5 vols. 
or parts. State price. Also “ Horizon.” 
Sperr, 46, Highgate High St., London, N.6. 


RITE ro PROFIT.—Send for 
Booklet Tue Recent INSTITUTES 
(Dept. $90). Palace Gate, London, Ww.8. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


RCTIC HARVEST.”—A lecture will 

be given by Lt.-Comdr, Ian R. 

Henderson, R.N.V. . 

sie Libraries, at Stern Hall, . Bey- 
Place, Marble Arch, 

Becomber 17th, at 8 D.m. 
RIGHTON.—The Royal Pavilion with 
Regency furniture. Open daily inc. 

Sundays, 10-5. 

HRISTIAN Action Lunch-hour Forums, 
Caxton Hall, 1.15, repener 18th: 


CHRISTOPHER MAYHEW on d Buffet. 
Second series begins on January 15th. 
ALI at Tue Lerever GALLERY, 30, Bruto 


Street, W.1. Reilly 10-5; Sats, 10-12.30. 
until December 21st 
ENINSKY and ‘ADLER. 
Memorial Exhibitions. New Buiine- 
Burlington SGtree 


mber . Mon. 
10-6; Tues., Thurs., 10-8. 


Arts Council 


Wed., Sat., 
py 1s. 








SS 


investment 


1581 





This Society has now com- 
leted a century of public 
rvice. To the discrimin- 

ating investor it offers: 

Absolute security of capital, 

which may be realised at 

short notice, and 

Interest at 2}°% net, payable 

balf-yearly. Income tax 

upon this interest is borne 
by the Society. 

A wise investment with a 

worthwhile return. 


HASTINGS AND 


EAST SUSSEX 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
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‘= : 3 
S NIGHOIDS 


” 
& at 


‘ 
MG a 


NIGROIDS 


(Liquorice and mentho! 
lets) 

are soothing for sore throats, and save the 

voice strain of speakers, singers, and actors. 
In handy — € rans at all ch 


noe x a ‘Led., Bristol. 





FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 
fo you 
do not let 


this sacred work 
languish and die”’ 


ee | for this Hospital in “The 

* of November, 1901, Florence 

ale, after her retirement, 

wrote “I ask and pray my friends, +. 

not to let this sacred work languish 

and die for want of a little more 
money.” 


Please give to our Appeal 
The cause is magnificent—beds for 
educated women of limited means 
who cherish privacy. Additional sub- 
scriptions and donations of £10,000 
per annum are urgently needed, for 

this Hospital is neither 
controlled norsupported 
by the State. Please send 
agift...remember usin 
your will , . . do not let 
“this sacred work die for 
want of a little more 
money.” 


Florence 
Nightingale 
HOSPITAL 


19, Lisson Grove, Lendon, N.W.1 
PADdington 6412 





weci 





AND CHRISTIANITY 
Aderomes at Sunday Morning Services 


on “ What Jews and Christians 
i mii Misunderstanding and Prejus 
1 


2 8 
N. Ww 8 (opposite Lord's Cricket G1 re. 


Gauguin Bonnard. ac 
1 


ARYLEBONE Parish 


ST MARYLEBONE ORCHESTRA 
Jack Myers) will present 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 
YDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS.—Vacancy 
" Good’ honours degree 


some experience in book muanulac- 
ture desirable but not necessary 


for responsible post. 


commonsense and the ability to apply them. 
KS : 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Boarpina 
4 Srecia Scwoor Heapsru 7 ° 
Catherine's Road, Near Frimley, Surrey. 
invited for joint engagements 
temporary headmaster 
for 90 delicate bo 


£110 headmaster’s 


but otner "Appmicants considered. 
ly o 


Closing date creed 22nd 
” ENT COUNTY co 


appointment which is on the salary 
T. I, Le., £440 @ year rising by 
increments of £15 to a max! mum 


fall: ~time one and ee Cures mai nly relate 


their homes and who are bein 
ed wit h temporary accommodation 
@ possession of 4 Social 
Science qualificati on, 
not essential, although all applic ants should 
had an extensive experience of wWor' 
with problem families 
—— and whe coon ‘uu 


“can be obtained from 
Hall 


the Country MEDICAL * Orric 
e will also supply ap lica- 





HE ABBEY COMMUNITY ASSOCIA- 
TION requires an assistant organi ser 
£300- £400 according 
For further particulars send etamped 











COMFORT 


SMEDLEY'S 


Great Britain’s Greatest Hydro. 
An unrivalled all-season resort. 
The Booklet of Smediey’s will be 


Manager, Smedley’s Hydro, 
Matlock, Derbyshire. 

















THE SPECTATOR, 


QECRETARY Competent. educated young 
voman as secretary to Managing direc- 
agricultural venture Must be 
to deal with correspondence indepen- 
dently and capable of 
memoranda, &« Residenti 
fond of country 
advantage.—Apply 
tions and expe. ‘ence to 
Lianidan Hall, Brynsiencyn, Anglesey 
‘J,HE Rayon Industry Design Centre 
invites applications for the following 
vacancies : — 
1. Secretary 
Textile industry 
experience in a 
desirable Salary £750 or 


qualifications 

2. Information Officer Must have wide 
knowledge of contemporary design in all 
i and prefeably some experience of 
building specialised library and information 
services Salary £750 or according to 
Qualifications 

3. Exhibition Officer 
of contemporary 

costing. Salary 

qualifications 


qualifica- 
Scort 


Some knowled.e of the 

and administrative 
comparable organisation 
according to 


Must have experience 
design and exhibition 
£850 or according to 


4. Assistant Exhibition Officer As for 3 
but will be required to travel extensively 
throughout the U.K Salary £600 or 
according to qualifications. 
5. Personal Assistant to Director Salary 
according to qualifications. 

Application in writing should be 


made in the first instance to the 
ESTABLISHMENT Orricer, THE Rayon INDUSTRY 
Desicn Centre, 1, Upper Grosvenor Street, 
London, W.1, and ould be received not 
later than January 28th, 1952. 
4 — , Jnited Africa Company Limited ts 
king to recruit men and women for 

its Merchandise Department in London 

e Company are international merchants: 
the Department is organised into Buyin 
Sections, each concerned with a speciali 
group of commodities, and usually consis 
ing of a Senior Buyer and an Assistant 
Buyer 





Applications are invited from: 

1. candidates between 25 and 32 years of 
age, with a proved record of suitable 
experience in Hardware, 
} «ee 


. and the 
starting salary will be fixed accordingly. 
candidates between the ages of 22 and 
25, to enter the Department for train- 
ing as Assistant Buyers No previous 
,. rience is necessary, The starting 
ary will be £500. 
cases a tour 


i) 


of approximately 


eighteen months, seconded to the Com- 
pany’s organisation in West Africa, will be 
@ necessary part of the training. 

It Is from the Assistant Buyers of the 
Department that the Senior Buyers are 
appointed; they have arduous responsibili- 
ties but appropriate remuneration. 


Preliminary selections will be made on 
letters of application. which should be sent 
a 


to the —_ andise Depart’ nt (GEG/PJF), 
HE NITED AFRICA COMPANY LIMITED 
Unilever House, Blackfriars, London, E.C.4 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
pP* ACTICAL lady would help run country 


house, hotel, nursing home, catering, 
office, garden. Free Jan. Sa'ary £218. 
South.—-Box 326C. 
ACCOMMODATION 
/)URNISHED Cottage {> winter. Sea- 
front, facing south. Immersion heater, 
interior springs, al] mains. Sleep three,— 
F. B. Saws, St. Mawes. Cornwall. 


TALIAN RIVIERA.—Double room, sunny 
climate.—Muss Murrueap, Villa Rachele 
Giribaldi, Bor lighera 
Y ENSINGTON High - class position. 
Furnished room (Heal’s) and kit 
£ Ss. 6d. p.w. Quiet professional rson 
only. Others to £4 4s. p.w . k 
Bearp AND Sons, 109, Gt. Russell Street, 
W.C.1. MUSeum 3404 


two bedrooms, 
kitchen- 
Fully 


’ ENSINGTON.—To Let, 
large sitting-room, bathroom, 
etie, in lady's flat WwW. C 
furnished. 9 gns. week. WES 2413 
ADY Graduate, doing research, woula be 
glad of flatlei, quiet house, Canbridge 
~Box 325C. 
STUDENT or Graduate Welcomed as P.G. 
b in household interested in all Arte 
Hampstead Garden Suburb. Apply, Box 324C. 


PROPERTY 


NSCOMBE & RINGLAND.-—Surveyors, 
Chartered Estate Agents for Estate 


Management, and properties for sale and 
to let Estd. 1826 ffices: 8, Wellington 
Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. PRI 7116. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


TICE for Christmas and New Year !—By 
4% specially heated luxury motor coach, 16 
tour—£57 10s., leaving London Dec 
2ist, escorted ‘hroughout, or visit Winter 
Sports resorts by coach leaving Jan. 6th, 
14 days—55 gns.—Details from THos. Coox 
and Son, Lro., Dept . rkeley 
Street, London, W.1, or branches. 
yey “i @RING.—16-day tours 

~ataatian Coast, 


DECEMBER 











14, 1951 





clOT 


Recommended 
Ashley ae 





WHAT OU ARE SEEKING IS 
EITHER HrekP OR NOWHERE,” 
If 1 cannot provide the solution, either in my 
Shop Window” below, or by your writing 
meé for my personal advice (please enclose 


a stamped-addvessed envelope), it may be 
that your problem is incapable of solution. 
Remember, 1 have travelled the road before 
you on your behalf. Next week's address 
68, St. James's Street, London, S.W A 


BROADWAY. Wores. THE LYGON ARMS 
Always in season, though there are many 
who feel its mellowness is enhanced when 
the curtains are drawn, for it is then they 
appreciate the log fires, cooking in the best 
English tradition and a pleasantly wages ¢ 
bedroom, complete im its comfort. Tel.: 

Broadway 5 


Nr. BROMLEY. Kent. SUNDRIDGE PARK i 
HOTEL. For the City man and all appre- 


ciative of a country home. Golf. Tennis, 
Billiards, Bridge. and a creative Chef 
Licensed. Tel.: Ravensbourne 2 

snewsoneue GH, THE CREST 


stay. First-class Golf: good 

All-weather Tennis Court 
Cocktail Lounge, Lift; C.H 
¢ Managing Director: Mrs 
Eglinton Adams. 


EXETER. ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. A 
beautiful 18th-Century Coaching House in 
the quiet of the Cathedral Close, yet 8 
with relics of « more leisured age yet ¢ 
pepeete with every modern amenity P.O. 
‘phones all rooms Lift Restaurant, 
Cocktail Lounge. R.A.C.. A.A. Tel.: 4071-2 


Nr. FISHGUARD, Pem. LLWYNGWAIR 
COUNTRY HOUSE HOTEL. Newport 
this comfortable Country 
good food. central 
Licensed. 


Riding country 
lovely garden 
Tel.: 


Winter y cay at 
House. Mild climate, 

Golf, Shooting etc. 
Tel.: Newport 11 


FOLKESTONE, Kent. PRINCES HOTEL. 
Enjoy real comfort and personal service at 
this 70-bedroom hotel near the sea front. 
H. & C. and electric fires all rooms, cen- 
tral heating, lift, fully licensed. Suites ‘ 
and rooms with private bath available 
Gooa train service to London (70 miles). 
Tel.: 2850. . 


Nr. gun.srene, 
GRANGE HOTE. 


BRAMLEY 
. Country Manor 
atmosphere and friendly warmth; Swiss 
chefs and own dairy produce; flower beds 
Stately trees; Golf Course; Tennis 
and historic surroundings ‘midst 
Surrey Downs. What more could one 
desire for an enjoyable holiday? Tel. 
2295 

“ASTINGS, YELTON HOTEL. Licensed 
entre of the Sea ront, next door to 
White Rock Pavilion Renowned for 
*xcellent food, Lift. Night Porter. Modern 
-quipment and comforts. Personal super- 
vision of Resident Proprietors Tel.: 614 
= * Yelton Hastings. 


Surrey 








HONITON., S. Devon. 


8 miles from the sea, 


class Residential Hotel, 


Adjoins Hendon Golf Club 
vis on of a ae Director 


a miles from Lond 
the River Thames’s 


Ex eptional ri uisine oad 


Aspen it in a sheltered spot, 


for a month's Stay cr 


, Regeeetn HILL. the Bi 


City and West End. Tel.- 
ROYAL GLEN HOTEL 
one- -time ROYAL RES 
comfort and good catering Under persona 


re fh. he 


VICTORIA HOTEL. 


Rediffusion Radio by your bedside 
attractively furnished room. A superb ‘bed 
Service with 2 smile 


TUNBRIDGE ya.s. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
one he Sun 





Cocktail Lounge and Ball- 








GRAND HOTEL. 


suites and willing service 
Write S. R. Paul 




















Reset: S Where to Siay Guiwe free.— 
/rite 23, Cumberland P1., So'thampton. 
‘ UNSHINE HOLIDAYS in Winter. 
2 Glorious vacations in the warm sun- 
Shine of Palma de Mallorca, Ibiza, Malaga, 
Alicante, and Canaries. A 15-day holiday, 
fully inclusive London back to London, 
from £32.—-Apply for full details to See 
Grates Ltp., 78, New Oxtord ore London, 
w.c.l ‘Phone MUSeum 9351/2 


HOTELS, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH, Gtienror Hatt Horer.— 
Modern Hotel of 100 bedrooms in a 
sunny position within yards of the sea 


front and 2 minutes’ walk of Bournemouth 
Pier and Pavilion. Beautiful Public Rooms 
including ballroom, billiards, table tennis, 
bridge. Visit us in the off season for those 
id breaks. Fridays to Mondays 


extra week-.. : 
fully inclusive. C iristmas 


75s. per person, 


week with special program ne, 14 gns. per 
person.—'Phone 5698. 
OURNEMOUTH. — Connavcur Court 
Hote., 33 rooms. One acre grounds. 


Every comfort and superlative food. Terms 


6 gms. weekly 2is. dry inci. Tel.: 1944 
NLEVEDON, Somerset. Hicuc’ irre Hore. 
—Overlooking the sea. Enjoy your 
winter months, with good food, and all 
comforts; special terms for residents; 
close to shops and golf links.—Brochure 
and full particulars on request 
ON'T nurse your worries, forget them 
Watting- 


at Tue Cuwran Gate Horet, 
—. Oxon, Tel New Owner, 


YNJOY CHRISTMAS at umijue XVIIth 
4 Century ‘ab overlooking famous 
Ashridge Park. th all amenities of warm 








Split, , - 24% Venice. 2nd class trave modern Countr. House fires, well- 
beyond Paris £44.-Write fcr details to stocked bar dr} ious food. tails: Yew 
RaMsiers’ ASSOCIATION SERVICES. 48(L) Tree Corracr ttle Gaddesden., Berk- 
Park I Road, N.W.1. hamsted, Herts «Trlephere: Lt. Gad. 2112.) 
~ond clase mail matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, Dec. 23, 1896 Published = 
ritain by Sr. CLemests Press, Lrp., Portugal Street, London, Ws .2 Suveecription Rate to 
issue: Inland & Overseas ligd.; Canada (Canadian Maga > Pus id Friday, 





DLE ROCKS ‘sede. 


No warmer or more ’ beaut! ful Spot 


residence pees! winter terms from 5 gns, 


T's A pono a IN WINTER. 
to enjoy the peace and quiet of Farring- 
ford pote 2 oe warmest corner of the Isle 


warm. and comfortable, and there S delight- 


FAaRRINGFORD HOTEL, 
e 


accommodates 80; 


cussed coastal scenery. 


y ONDON. —Private hotel. 
Three mins. t-- Station 


Terrace. W.2 (PADAington 7197). 


with happy ‘atmosphere 
LD COASTGUARDS HOTEL, Mouseholk. 
If’ seeking a restful, 
Autumn and Sores 








dently meet your requirements. 


Brochure from Masor Bryant, 
— ABINGW RTH HAUL 


ae and outdoor 





THe 


ene I 





